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be, I'll be bound; meanwhile you arfc in goffd hand* and good quarters, 
though Fernwood will Assert its claim for you as soon as you’re in marching 
order, more especially if Miss Leigh is so inexorable a gaoler; why, my dear 
fellow, she actually refused me admittance just as if you were a weak-nerved 
woman, and the sight of an old friend would not benefit you mote than any 
medicine her nephew could prescribe." 

The sight was decidedly pleasurable, but the sound of that stentorian 
voice was just then considerably the reverse. However, his cordiality, which 
I knew to be sincere, warmed my heart to him, and I forced myself to answer 
calmly his friendly greeting. 

“ It was very good of you to come so,soon,” I said, “ though I feel remorse 
at bringing you from home at this unseasonable hour.” 

“Then spare it, Harry," returned Major Vivian. “I inust have come, 
independently of you, for Mr. Leigh sent us word, much to our surprise, that 
Edith Wylmer, my wife’s niece, was a passenger in the ill-fated train you 
came by, and she also is at present an inmate of this house.” 

I started from the pillow at these words. “Edith Wylmer, Mrs. Vivian's 
niece?" I exclaimed wildly. 

“Mr. Percival is over-excited,” whispered Miss Leigh to Geoffrey, “I 
really must beg you to leave him soon.” 

Major Vivian was evidently puzzled at this ocular demonstration that his 
old friend was in such a “ good for nothing ” condition as to be knocked up so 
easily. 

“Yes, that is the relationship in which shestands to us,” said the major. 
“ By-the-bye, Percival, don’t you remember her, the little Edie, who was 
with us for two or three years, and whom you were so good to ? ” 

To be sure I did-^-the little fairy-looking child who used to sit upon mv 
knee in Geoffrey’s sanctum, and gaze wonderingly at the picture-books I 
turned over for her amusement, and listen eagerly to the histories—not 
always veracious ones, I fear—which I narrated to please her. But even ] 
sweeter than the memory of the child came the recollection of the beautiful 
face, still young, yet womanly, with its thoughtful brow and dark-lashed 
eyes, that I had seen that evening pillowed on the railway bank motionless 
and pale. 

“Ah, yes,” I hastened to rejffy; “ I remember well, and, besides, I believe 
I had the honour of travelling with Miss Wylmer from London.” 

“ To-day ?” asked Major Vivian, anxiously. 

“To-day,” I repeated, “though I had not the pleasure of renewing my 
acquaintance with, or indeed of recognising her. During the journey she 
was closely veiled, and it was not until the accident occurred, and her veil 
was removed with the expectation of reviving her, that I had an opportunity 
of distinguishing her features, and then they did not strike me as familiar.” 

“I dare say not,” said Geoffrey. “Little Edie was a very different 
person to Miss Wylmer. More confiding and companionable, but certainly 
less lovely. She was with us last year but one,” he bent down and whispered 
in my ear, “Mrs. Vivian didn’t like her then, for she was pronounced the 
belle of Crombiej and rivalled our Laura; so my wife contrived to get up a 
feud with the poor girl, and, much to the sorrow of Laura and me, Edith—who 
is as proud as—well, never mind what—took it into her head to go out as a 
governess. Her parents died in her infancy, and she has since lost all her 
relatives but those at Fernwood, and, being fortuneless, is almost friendless. 

I am sorry for her, sincerely sorry, for I am fond of the girl, though she’s a 
high mettled one, and wants careful driving.” 

“And was she returning to Fernwood? ” I inquired. 

“ That I have yet to learn,” was the answer. “ We have never heard from 
her since the day she left us sixteen months ago, and as she positively refused 
to give us her address, and being of age she was entitled to act for herself, 
we had no means of inquiring concerning her welfare, but Mrs. Vivian is 
with her now-” 

“ Has she recovered from her swoon ? ” I interrupted, anxiously. 

“ @he has,” he replied, “so 4 no doubt she will be subjected to a cross- 
examination by my wife, who, though an excellent woman in the main, is a 
strict, if not stern, disciplinarian on certain occasions. Well, well, Miss 
Leigh," he said, turning to that importunate lady, “ I will go then, but only 
for a few hours, remember that.” 

With a brief good-bye, indicative of an intention to return ere long, Major 
Vivian took his departure. ~ - T _ 

r Chapter II. 

The .tedium of my illness was considerably lessenecLand enlivened by the 
kind attention of the Leighs, and the freqpent visits of Geoffrey Vivian. I‘t is 
true that, while the fever which had attacked me lasted, the doctor was peremp¬ 
tory in his orders for the expulsion of Major Vivian within a stated period ; but 
as I shook off the febrile symptoms, and my arm and foot progressed satisfac¬ 
torily, Vivian received a carte blanche to come whenever and for as long a time 
as he pleased. 

The good spirits and good temper of Geoffrey seemed inexhaustible; and, 
as I slowly approached convalescence, I derived great comfort and pleasure 
from his society. I must not omit to mention that on two occasions Mrs. 
Vivian also honoured me with her presence, nor will I shrink, from the con¬ 
cession that her visits were rather a matter of dread to me than otherwise. 
She was a handsome woman, with fine but almost masculine features, large 
blue eyes, brilliant and intelligent, but unwomanly and hard; she had 
a splendid figure, and dressed with unexceptionable taste, was the life of the 
Crombie society, the most munificent patroness of its charities and educa¬ 
tional establishments, the most indefatigable manager in her household 
arrangements; and yet was, in my opinion, the most objectionable of women. 
She had three characteristics which excited my aversion—husband-pecking, 
insincerity, and match-making; and how Geoffrey Vivian could have married 
such a woman was a mystery to me; and when I observed how fondly and 
entirely he loved her, my surprise was greatly augmfpted. 

It was not, of course, in an hour or a day that I had gained this knowledge; 
of Mrs. Vivian’s character. I had acquired it long since when in daily inter- 


! course with the family, and when one of her manoeuvres had almost wrecked 
for ever my happiness and peace. That she had a shrewd suspicion of my 
sentiments towards her, I cannot doubt; but she was far too polite to betray 
such knowledge, and always received me with excessive cordiality as her 
husband’s friend; tor though her actions manifested anything but love, it was 
part of her tactics to profess the most enthusiastic affection for Major Vivian. 

At length, at Geoffrey’s earnest entreaty, Miss Leigh consented to my 
reinoval to Fernwood, provided certain precautions were rigorously enforced. 
Sp, bn a bright October morning* Vivian came in an easy carriage, luxuriously 
piled with soft, warm shawls, and bore me triumphantly away. I knew by 
experience that I was going to a home of luxury, but my past knowledge of 
Fernwood faded into dimness when I was enabled to survey the apartments 
assigned to me on my present visit. Spacious and noble in themselves, they 
were furnished with every appliance of beauty, grace, and ease; and if the 
eye wandered for a moment windowwards, without as within, it rested on the 
evidence of wealth lavishly expended, and taste admirably displayed. Major 
Vivian smiled at the admiration I did not attempt to disguise. 

“ You may thank Catherine for this, Percival,” said he, “ and you must 
rank high in her favour; for it is not often she bestows much time or intfefbst 
on preparations for our guests.” 

I murmured something civil, though I could not help fearing that thesfe 
were only the preliminaries of an attack against my bachelor state. 

“Do you feel equal to joining us at dinner?" asked Geoffrey, “or would 
you prefer a solitary meal?” 

“ Oh, let me dine with you, by all means,” I answered, eagerly; for 
though I had heard little else, I knew that Miss Wylmer was now at Fern¬ 
wood, and I was most anxious to meet her. So when the dinner-hour 
approached Vivian conducted me td the drawing-room. 

As he opened the door and pronounced my name, two ladies rose to 
welcome me ; and I hoped in one to recognise Miss Wylmer. I was, how¬ 
ever, disappointed, for' Mrs. Vivian came forward with a great show of 
pleasure and extended hands, and, whilst wheeling an inviting chair close to 
the brightly blazing fire* introduced me to her daughter Laura, and watched 
my countenance the while, seeking to read there the first impression that I 
formed of the pretty-blooming girl, who then came forward with a slow, 
unwilling step. Very beautiful, undeniably, she was; and her slight, yet 
rounded figure was at that moment erect, with a stateliness that seemed 
foreign to it, and yet became it well. Her eyes, bright and beautiful—hot 
Mrs. Vivian’s, but the softer, kindlier eyes of Geoffrey—were somewhat 
troubled, as if mirroring a secret fear, which they tried not to tell; her lips— 
such lips, that were I a poet I might justly compare them to a coral cave, 
treasuring tiny pearls—here pouted very becomingly, though their expression 
was not very nattering to me; indeed, it was perfectly evident that the 
young lady was by no means so anxious to renew her acquaintance with me, 
as Mrs. Vivian was desirous she should seem. 

Though rather piqued by the idea that Laura was prejudiced against me, I 
accorded her most unqualified admiration, and even thought that had I not 
first seen her cousin, so far as I was concerned, Mrs. Vivian’s seheme might 
have been provokingly successful. 

Mrs. Vivian was only too thoughtful and attentive. She was sure that 
Mr. Percival was in a draught. “Laura, love, shut that door, will you.” 
“ How gloriously the sun is setting. Draw up that blind, dear, so that Mr. 
Percival may see." “ Laura, I shall entrust Mr. Percival to you ; you must 
be his reader and amanuensis till his health is re-established. She makes a 
very fair secretary, Mr. Percival, so I think you may trust her; and as for 
reading, hers is the only voice I can bear to listen to." 

I looked at Miss Vivian to see how she received her new appointment, and 
was chagrined to observe that there was a frown of displeasure on her brow, 
and that her lips were pouted more angrily than before. 

“ Mamma overrates my abilities, Mr. Percival,” she said, hastily; “ I am 
far less competent for the tasks she mentioned, than her maternal tenderness " 
—this was said with sarcastic emphasis—“ causes her to believe.” 

If she had been less attractive I should have hated her at once, and even 
as it was I was determining to coil reproach in the answer I should give, 
when the door nearest to us opened, and greatly to my joy Edith Wylmer 
entered the room. 

“ My niece, Mr. Percival,” was Mrs. Vivian’s curt introduction, whilst she 
bit her lip in vexation, and darted an angry glance at her husband, as if 
Edith’s appearance was in direct opposition to some command she had given 
him; but Geoffrey, having acquired domestic policy at a cost few would care 
to incur, feigned unconsciousness, and having placed a chair for Edith, 
undaunted by the volley of fire which the hard eyes of his wife aimed at him, 
he took up his station near the fire, and commenced whistling a favourite air. 

“ My dear Geoffrey,” said Mrs. Vivian, in a tone of fearful significance, 
“ would you have some consideration for my poor head, which is perfectly 
distracted with your whistling propensities ? ” 

I don’t know what he answered, for my attention was diverted by Laura, 
who rose very quietly but determinedly, and approaching her cousin with a 
smile that, gave her face the only charm it had previously wanted, placed 
herself by Edith, and commenced making some inquiries, with evident 
anxiety, in a voice so low as to be inaudible to all but Miss Wylmer, whose 
cheeks were slightly flushed, and who also seemed anxious and disturbed. 

I was ruthless enough, however, to disturb the cousins. 

“ I am so presumptuous, Miss Wylmer,” I said, advancing to them, “ as to 
ask whether Henry Percival, as a friend of long ago, may lay claim to a place 
in the by-ways of your memory." - . 

“ Indeed he may,” she answered, colouring with some embarrassment, 

“ and also to my gratitude. I remember well how kind you Were to me when 
I was a very restless and I fear wilful little girl.” 

Considering that this admission served as an excuse .to contiuue the 
conversation, I talked to her of the accident, in whioh 6he fortunately had 
been less a sufferer than I, and also of that “long ago,” which seemed to 
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render me to her less formidable and strange, and invested her in my eyes 
with an inexplicable charm. Meanwhile, I did not fail to observe the 
countenances of my companions. In Mrs. Vivian’s, though her lips still wore 
their habitual smile, I detected extreme displeasure at my attention being so 
exclusively bestowed upon Edith. In Laura’s I traced amusement; her 
father’s betokened a keen enjoyment of the turn affairs were taking ; whilst 
Edith’s thoughts were evidently wandering from our conversation and 
from me. 

« We thought you might prefer a family party to-day,” said Mrs. Vivian, 
as she accepted my uninjured arm when we were summoned to the dining¬ 
room; “so I would not invite any one to meet you, which you must allow, 
Mr. Fercival, was very unselfish, since I am most anxious to introduce you to 
several of our neighbours.” 

It chanced that from the hour of our first meeting in the drawing-room at 
Fern wood, I had rarely an opportunity of conversing with Miss Wylmer. 
She had a slight cold, and her aunt insisted on her remaining upstairs; and 
when Mr. Leigh, who had been summoned to attend her, declared that the 
confinement was rather injurious than beneficial to her health, and she was 
therefore allowed to come down again, there was a child staying in the 
house, a very fractious young gentleman of seven, so Mrs. Vivian said, that 

Edith had been a governess, of course she must understand the manage¬ 
ment of children, and therefore she should consign Frankie, a ward of 
Vivian’s, to Miss Wylmer’s especial care ; which accordingly she did, and the 
boy soon became the plague and torment of Edith’s life. He was perpetually 
in mischief; destroying furniture, injuring plants, teasing animals, falling 
down, and cutting or bruising himself; screaming with rage if Edith ventured 
to thwart some objectionable plan he had in contemplation, kicking and biting 
her if she tried to induce him to study against his will; and all his misdeeds 
were visited on Edith, who was held responsible for the child’is every action, 
till at length I could contain my anger no longer, and obtained temporary 
revenge by subjecting Frankie to a wholesome flagellation, such as I never 
before or since bestowed. 

I watched Edith narrowly; saw how she strove to curb the child’s 
passionate temper and unruly will, and to draw forth the better qualities latent 
in his nature; saw how she bore his petulance, and harder still the injustice 
of her aunt, and asked myself wonderingly, “ Is this the girl who even Geoffrey 
insinuated was proud and wilful? ” True,there were times when the angry 
blood came flushing to her face, when her eyes kindled irefully, and she had 
apparent difficulty in checking indignant words; • but checked they were, and 
she would wait till the flush had disappeared and the eyes were tranquil, and 
then they have shone bright with tears that seemed those of thankfulness. 

In all this there was something mysterious, something I could not fathom, 
but my chief feeling was indignation for the sufferings imposed on Edith, and 
• the restriction which was evidently placed on her intercourse with me. 

As I would not allow Geoffrey to renounce his sporting arrangements and- 
was still too helpless to accompany him on any excursions, I was often left to 
my own resources, or the society of the ladies of the family and visitors. 

Mrs. Vivian was careful to render me dependent on Laura for amusement, 
as far as was practicable; and it fortunately happened that Miss Vivian did 
afford me considerable entertainment, though of a different, nature from that 
she was directed it should be; for in her mother’s absence Laura did not 
hesitate to display most ostentatiously her dislike for my society. Her 
conduct, though calculated to wound my pride, was nevertheless the source of 
considerable diversion to me ;• for she was so charming in her petulance,, that 
it invariably failed in what was her apparent aim, to provoke my anger. 

A ball was in preparation, which was to celebrate Laura’s approaching 

Z 1 iteenth birthda}'; but this plan was suddenly abandoned in consequence of 
. Vivian becoming seriously-ill; and to the distress of those around her, 
scarlet fever was pronounced to be her malady. 

Mr. Leigh was then absent from Grombie, having been summoned to 
London, where a patient of his, a wealthy and influential man, was in a most 
recarious condition. Owing to this circumstance, which the Vivians much 
eplored* a doctor was sent for from Forestdale, the neighbouring hamlet, 
and to his care the sufferer was consigned. 

Apprehensive of contagion for Frankie, Major Vivian at once despatched 
his ward to a wpman formerly nutse in his family, with whom the child 
could be safely trusted, and Laura and Edith received his directions to 
remain in a wing of the house remote from the invalid’s apartments, and his 
assurance that he would relieve the vigils of Mrs. Vivian’s maid. With the 
latter, however, an unforeseen difficulty arose; actuated by that morbid selfish¬ 
ness or constitutional timidity, whichever it may be, that deprives so many 
of the power of usefulness in similar exigencies, the maid no sooner ascer¬ 
tained the disorder of her mistress than 6he declared herself incapable of 
attending her. 

What was to be done? Thje housekeeper was too old and infirm to be of 
service in a sick room, and strangers* or the less experienced servants, 
Mhjor Vivian could put no faith; the two girls eagerly asserted their claims 
to the office pf nurse ; and Edith declaring that as the elder of the two she 
was best suited to the task, at length overcame her uncle’s objections, though 
* not his fears,- and evidently unmindful of past injuries, watched over Mrs. 
Vivian with rare patience, tenderness* and solicitude. 

Geoffrey begged me not to remain at Fernwood if I apprehended infection; 
but his warm grasp of my hand and brighter countenance, as I expressed 
my determination to stay and be of such service as I could, proved he was not 
sorry I was loth to go. ^ TTT 

4 Chapter III: 

Day after day the fever and danger increased, and Geoffrey’s anxiety was 
proportionately augmented; so much so, indeed, that, though desirous to 
spare Edith as much fatigue as possible, and willing to make any sacrifice for 
the restoration of his wife, he was, in fact, utterly useless. 

One morning, just as Laura and I bad finished a, tete-a-tfte breakfast—-we 
Were as much together now as poor Mrs. Vivian could desire—a dull,, spirit¬ 


less meal, for my companion’s tell-tale face informed me she had passed a 
sleepless night, and her eyes were red with crying, Edith, paler and sadder 
than ever, hurriedly entered the room. Laura flew to embrace her. 

“ Fray, don’t, darling,” implored Edith, keeping her at arm’s length. “ I 
know I ought not to come near you, but poor uncle is so very miserable that 
I want you and Mr. Fercival to try aiu^eomfort him, and to ke^ him with 
you if you can; for my aunt is conscuMS at present, and Mr. Clarkson con¬ 
siders it very injurious to her to see him so out of spirits.” 

We promised to do our best, and before we could say more Edith left us as 
abruptly as she came. 

“ It is a lovely morning,” I said to Laura. “ Could you not persuade your 
father to drive you to Estebrooke (Frankie’s location); the air would invigorate 
him, and besides,” I added, forcing a smile, “ it will brin 0 * back the roses your 
cheeks have lately lost.” ° 

“Mr. Percival, I bate civil speeches,” was the answer, “and doubt which 
I the most dislike, the voluntary recipient of compliments or he who utters 
them.” 

With her eyes flashing so brightly as to render it difficult to suppress 
another “civil speech,” she passed through the door, and left me to my 
reflections. 

An hour later I had the gratification of observing that if my compliments 
were rejected, my advice waafollowed; for as I smoked a cigar in the eastern 
verandah, I saw the major and his daughter drive off in the direction of 
Estebrooke. 

They had not been gone long when a carriage dashed up the avenue, and. I 
caught a momentary glimpse of the fine intellectual face of Mr. Leigh. I 
hastened to meet him in the hall, and was grieved to remark that he was 
ghastly pale. 

“Mr. Percival,” he cried f leading me unceremoniously into a small room 
opening from the hall, “tell me, in Heaven’s name, hoW is she? ” 

Never doubting that he referred to Mrs. Vivian, and attributing his agita¬ 
tion to friendly regard for the family, I answered, “ In extreme danger. 
Mr. Clarkson considers the crisis is at hand, and that it will be fatal.” 

He sank speechless on a chair; and as I looked at his bloodless face I was 
pained to see the suffering it revealed. After a powerful effort for composure 
he asked in a hoarse, constrained voice, “ and how is Mrs. Vivian r ” 

“ I have just told you,” I replied, inwardly speculating as. to his sanity. 

He started—reflected for a moment; and then, as if hope dawned upon 
him, exclaimed, “ Were you really speaking of Mrs k Vivian ? I thought you 
alluded to her niece.” 

j “ Miss Wylmer,” I returned, “ appears in her usual health, though I fear 
the zeal with which she devotes herself to Mrs. Vivian must eventually prove 
injurious to her.” 

The doctor seized my hand. “You must think me a madman,” he said, 
excitedly ; “but I heard at Crombie that Miss Wylmer had taken the fever, 
and was in imminent danger. I owe you an explanation, and feel sure I may 
repose confidence in you; so you will pardon my seeming insanity, perhaps, 
when I tell you that Edith Wylmer is more to me than life.” 

“ The deuce she is!” I said to myself, not overpleased at the announcement; 
however, the doctor’s professional thoughts returned to him just then, and* 
he inquired if he could see Mrs. Vivian. An impulse came upon me strong 
and uncontrollable. “ I will ascertain immediately,” I replied, and left 
the room*. 

Though my ancle was still weak, I reached the door of Mrs. Vivian’s 
dressing-room with unusual swiftness. I knocked gently, and at first reoeived 
no answer, but when I essayed again, the door was softly opened, and Edith 
stood before me. $ • 

“ Mr. Leigh is here,” I said, with premeditated abruptness, and fixing on 
her a scrutinising gaze; for much that I deeply valued wak staked on the 
knowledge I thought to gain from a perusal of her countenance at that 
moment. 

Alas for me! As I- uttered the doctor’s name the rich blood suffused her 
face, the eyes shone with a radiance I had never seen in them before, and 
her face, unguarded for a moment, revealed that secret which women hold 
most sacred. Even, however, as my hopes received their death-blow, even as 
I learnt that painful yet salutary truth, I marked a second change in Miss 
Wylmer*s face. Suddenly, as if some painful recollection had returned to 
her, it paled again, and a wild despairing expression in her eyes confirmed 
my former suspicions that some mystery overhung her life. 

All this transpired in far less time than it has taken me to tell; and then 
Edith said in a voice that would falter, “ Perhaps Mr. Leigh will come to my 
aunt at once.” 

I answered that he would, and turned away with a heart heavy for her and 
her secret sorrow, and heavy for myself and the destruction of my visionary 
happiness; and in a few minutes Mr. Leigh was admitted to the patient’s 
room. 

When he returned downstairs I inquired his opinion of the sufferer, and 
was glad to find that, though he agreed with Mr. Clarkson in anticipating a 
speedy Crisis,, he held out more hope of its favourable issue. 

The next night the crisis came, and to the relief of all it was singularly 
propitious. 

Whilst Mrs. Vivian’s life was despaired of, Edith had resisted all per¬ 
suasions to take repose ; hut now, and invariably at the hour when Mr. Leigh 
was expected, she complained of fatigue, and would retire to her room; so 
that she and the doctor rarely met. 

One evening Geoffrey, who was recovering his ordinary cheerfulness now 
that Mrs. Vivian was rapidly improving, requested his daughter to give us a 
little music, adding, “ It will not inconvenience your mamma, my dear, as 
the rooms are so far apart;” whereupon Laura, who was always gentle and 
affectionate, proceeded tol|he piano without demur, and played and sang very 
winningly. 

She had just concluded a lovely and touching air, and thalast sweet notg 
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had scarcely died away, when we were surprised at hearing carriage wheels 
rapidly approaching the principal entrance, and subsequently were still more 
amazed by distinguishing loua and angry voices at the hall door. Major 
Vivian rang the bell, to ascertain the cause of this extraordinary confusion. 
It was answered in a moment. 

“ A gentleman, sir, is demanding to see Lady Hamly,” announced the 
servant*- “ and though we have assured him that no such lady is here, he 
persists that she is, and insists upon entering.” 

“ AVell well/' answered Geoffrey, looking amazed, “ let him come in, by all 
means.” * And as the man went out he added to Laura, “ I say, Miss Vivian, 
you have not been changing your name on the sly—eh?” 

As I also turned towards her to laughingly reiterate her father’s question, 
I was surprised to see that she was much agitated and very pale. 

“ Don’t let him come in, papa; Mr. Percival, don’t let him come in,” she 
cried, wildly; but it was too late, for at that moment a tall man, enveloped 
in a cloak, with eyes snakishly bright, features repulsively sinister, and a 
large mustache and beard, was ushered in. 

Though his countenance indicated angry passions ready for ebullition, the 
stranger’s manner was courteous and bland. “ I believe I have the pleasure 
of addressing Major Vivian? ” he said, bowing to Geoffrey, who advanced to 
meet him. Geoffrey assented. “ I must necessarily introduce myself,” pro¬ 
ceeded the visitor; “my name, sir,.is Hamly, Sjr Ashton Hamly, and my 
reason for -intruding bn you is to claim relationship to your family, and also 
to escort home my wife, who has been sufficiently long an absentee.” 

Geoffrey stared in surprise. “ I imagine there is some mistake,” he 
exclaimed ; “there are only three ladies in this house, my wife, my daughter, 
and my niece. Lady Hamly is not, as you suppose, an inmate of Fernwood.” 

“ Pardon me, Major Vivian, if I happen in this instance to be better informed 
than yourself, for one of the ladies whom you named is Lady Hamly.” 

“ Impossible ! ” cried Geoffrey, indignantly. 

“If you doubt the veracity of my statement, perhaps you will summon your 
niece, and question her as to its truthfulness.” 

Major Vivian started in horror and surprise. “ Do you mean to insinuate, 
sir, that Miss Wylmer is your wife ? ” 

“ No, I simply inform yoa that my wife was Miss ’Wylmer.” 

Laura bent down-at this moment, and whispered in my ear, “What he 
says is true, Mr. Percival; but promise me that whatever happens you will 
be a friend to poor Edith.” 

Pained and bewildered beyond.measure, I said I would, and then anxiously 
awaited what was to come. 

“May I request that Lady Hamly may be informed of my arrival?” 
demanded Sir Ashton. 

“ I myself will announce it to my niece,” returned the major, still incre¬ 
dulous, and so saying he proceeded on his mission. 

He was absent ‘twenty minutes, or rather more, and during that time not a 
word was spoken by the ill-assorted trio he left behind. Sir Ashton assumed 
nonchalance; Laura sat with her head bowed, and her small hands pressed 
upon her eyes, which sent a stream of large, scalding tears through the pretty 
fingers, and I watched both with a saddened heart. At length Vivian 
returned, and Edith came with him. 

I had expected to see Edith pale and trembling, but, though evidently 
agitated, her form was erect, her colour bright, and her eyes proud and 
resolute. 

“So my pretty bird escaped me,” said Sir Ashton sneeriugly, as he came 
forward, and attempted to embrace her, but Edith recoiled horror-stricken 
from him, and he added in tones of affected tenderness, “ Well, love, you are 
right; conjugal affection is scarcely an edifying sight to bestow upon your 
friends.” 

He evidently expected a reply, but, instead, she was eloquently silent. 
Standing at her uncle’s side, she confronted Sir Ashton with a glance few 
coul'd have sustained—a glance of anger, aversion, and of scorn. 

“ Fine eyes, very!” laughed Sir Ashton, eparsely. “ Well, my dear, as you 
chose to play truant, aud I was in ignorance, strangely enough, of your 
relationship to Major Vivian, my search for you would have been wearisome 
had the object of it been less beloved. However, trouble is forgotten now; 
and I am sure it will be your aim to reward me for the past by your future 
tenderness and love. The carriage is at the door, and your servants are in 
waiting. Perhaps they can expedite your preparations for departure.” 

“I should have thought, after the letter that I wrote to you when I dis¬ 
covered your treachery,” answered Edith, in a voice that trembled slightly, 
but still was perfectly distinct—“after the baseness I then learnt you had 
perpetrated, the fearful injury I had sustained from you, and the expression 
which I then gave to the natural horror and dislike which I consequently 
entertained of you, you could not have been surprised at my sudden flight, 
or at the announcement contained in my letter that, from that hour, I should 
be as a stranger to you, and that though the galling recollection weighed 
heavily upon me that I was your wife, your home should never be mine, and 
your wealth should never support me. That resolution, if requisite, I am 
now prepared to repeat and to maintain.” 

Sir Ashton forced another laugh, though he ground his teeth with rage, 
“ Hush, Lady Hamly! your manner is scarcely so gentle and wife-like as I 
could desire or expect. There has been some misconception on your part 
which I can doubtless remove.” 

“ There has been no misconception—would there had been !” cried Edith, 
in a voice of anguish. “ Had there been such, I should not have been humi¬ 
liated and disgraced.” 

“ Be that as it may, Lady Ilamly,” cried Sir Ashton, “there has been no 
misconception, at least, with regard to the tie that unites us; and till death 
comes you are mine.” He said these words with savage exultation, and 
Edith trembled. ^ 

“ You think to intimidate me,” she said, passionately; “but the law will 
protect me from you.” 


“ I believe you will find the law quite incapable of such domestic innova¬ 
tion,” he sneered. “You have nothing to allege against me since our 
marriage which can empower it to divide us. So, little rebel, you must needs 
surrender.” 

Edith looked in her uncle’s face and then in mine, and read aright, that 
neither could give her hope. Whatever the history of her marriage might 
be, married she was, and her husband had truly said the law could not divide 
them. 

. Till* then, ignorant of the truth, Edith had madly hoped to be rescued from 
Sir Ashton; but now, when the illusion was dispelled, when her hopes were 
ruthlessly crushed, and her life seemed inevitably consigned to a miserable 
doom, her spirit quailed at last, and her strength gave way. I saw her-totter, 
and Laura and I simultaneously hastened to her side, and were in time to 
receive her in our arms as, with a wild, despairing cry, she fell back fainting. 

Sir Ashton waved us aside as wc laid her on a sofa. “It may be well to 
remove her thus,” he muttered, “just as well.” Then turning to Laura, he 
added, “ Miss Vivian, when my pretty shrew is tamed, she shall invite you to 
Hamly Hall, and instruct you in the art of husband-pleasing. Meanwhile, 
farewell, and thank you for your care of her.” 

He raised Lady Hamly in his powerful arms, and disregarding Laura’s 
agonised remonstrances, my own entreaties, and Geoffrey Vivian’s angry 
interference, Sir Ashton bore her hastily to the carnage, and in another 
moment they were gone. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


ADIEU. 


Adieu, sweet scenes for ever dear! 

Oh, earth, receive the falling tear ! 

Yc verdant fields and happy bowers, 

Fair Eden of niy childhood’s hours ; 

Ye fragrant banks and sparkling streams. 
Henceforth to bless me but in dreams, 

No after joys shall break your spell, 

With fond regret, *1 say farewell! 

I leave this peaceful, calm retreat, 

My active lot in life to meet; # 

To share the conflicts of the way, 

And hear the burden of the day. 


But oft when sinking 'neath my load. 
And weary with the dusty road, 

My heart, to ancient friendships true, 
Shall fondly turn, sweet scenes, to you ! 

Ye sunbeams, dancing here and there ; 
Ye quivering leaflets, green and fair ; 

Gay birds, that warble forth your loves 
From yonder cool and pleasant groves ; 
Ye Smiling hills and flowing dale^ 

Soft showers and pure refreshing gales, 
Forgive the tear, forgive the sigh. 

That burst with this my last "Good-bye!’ 

E. M. 


THE HEIRS OE STANMORE. 

Chapter XIII. 

“ Charley,” said Mr. Scott, as he was preparing to leave his studio one day, 
“ Charley, I wish you to carry that head of Edward the First and this portfolio 
of engravings back to old Mr. Edwardes to-night. You can go at once if yon 
like.” 

Charley, in obedience to this order, brought the portrait which had won his 
admiration the first day of his abode in London from its distant corner. 

“ Is this one of your paintings, sir ? ” ho asked, timidly. 

“ No, it is one of poor Edwardes’ daubs,” replied Mr. Scott. “ I promised 
him I would sell it if I could; but no one will give it a second glance, and I 
have kept it for years to no purpose.” 

“ You don’t think it well done, then, sir ? ” said Charley. 

“ Of course not,” was the reply; “do you see any approach to my style in 
it? No, Edwardes is a decent engraver; I have employed him in that way 
myself, but he should not pretend to any other line of art. However, he has 
some excuse; he is a little crazed. He declared that when he was painting 
Wallace, by order, Edward the First interposed himself between the sitting hero 
and the painter (for Wallace absolutely appeared to him) and would not remove 
till he, Edwardes, had made the sketch you hold.” 

Whilst Mr. Scott was speaking, Charley gazed at the painting with 
a vague feeling of awe. He was by no means sufficiently enlightened 
to look upon the artist’s story as the good joke his master appeared to 
think it; to his eyes there was a dreadful reality about the portrait which 
almost vouched for its truth. 

“You don’t think it could be true, sir?” he asked, still gazing at the 
picture. 

“ True! of course not; what an absurd question! ” said Mr. Scott, and he 
laughed heartily. “ What sane person could ever believe such stuff? ” 

“ I am sure Mr. Edwardes did,” thought the boy, “ it looks so true.” But 
he was too modest and too timid to say more; he simply asked where 
Mr. Edwardes lived, and having received the needful direction, departed on 
his errand. 

His thoughts by the way were busy with what he had heard. .He felt a 
conviction, in spite of his master’s contemptuously-expressed opinion, that the 
painting he carried was excellent; and he felt a great curiosity to see the 
painter, this singular person who professed to receive visits from the other 
world. His young heart throbbed with excitement as he ascended the many 
stairs which led to the artist’s lodging. He was now wise enough in worldly 
matters to see that this remarkable personage must, from the height of his 
abode, be rather low in purse; but all the great geniuses of whom he had 
lately read had been poor, and had inhabited similar dwellings ; • therefore the 
world’s misappreciation of the unknown did not alter his preconceived 
opinion, and he knocked at the artist’s door with the timid reverence of one 
approaching a regal presence. 

The knock was answered by a very.pleasant-looking old lady, who, on 
learning tho purport of Charley’s visit, asked him to walk in, aud crossing 
the threshold, he found himself in the immediate presence of Mr. Edwardes. 

' The quick eye of the boy took in all the details of the scene in a moment. 
It was a low, poor apartment, but very neat and clean. A fire of bright 
cinders (it was now winter) cheered the hearth, Choice engravings, soiled 
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and disfigured by time and the smoke of town, hung against the wtfls. A 
threadbare carpet covered the centre of the floor. In one corner near the 
window stood an easel and an old chair, bearing colours, brushes, Ac. A 
small round table in front of the fire held a teatray ; the kettle sung cheerily 
on the hob; but the centre, and chief point of the picture, was the artist, an 
aged man, seated at' a large square table, bending over a heap of beoks and 
drawings ^ith which it was covered. He raised his head as Charley entered, 
and the lad was struck with the beauty of his face. Long shining locks of 
silver grey hung down on his shoulders. The noble brow, though slightly 
furrowed by time and thought, was a very throne of intellect and imaginative 
power; whilst his large grey eyes, somewhat faded,, but not dim, were 
soft and gentle as those of an infant. He greeted Charley with a smile full of 
benignity ; and as the boy delivered his message, fixed an earnest gaze upon 
his face. When he paused, the old gentleman said meekly, “ I am sorry 
Mr. Scott could not dispose of the picture, because I know it will vex 
him much more than it does me. Will you say that I thank him very 
sincerely for his kind intentions ? ’* 

The boy boived, and a secret pang shot through his heart as he remembered 
how utterly undeserved were those thanks. He knew well that Mr. Scott had 
never even"shown the painting or the engravings to any of the few persons 
who visited his studio; they had rested untouched, save by Nancy and him¬ 
self, in their distant and dusty corner. He felt confused afid troubled, as if 
he had been the deceiver. The expression of sensibility and pain in his coun¬ 
tenance did not pass unobserved by the aged artist; and, as he was about to 
withdraw, Mr. Edwardes detained him. 

“ Stop,” he said; “ are you not the youth whom Mr. Scott has named to 
me as a lover of art—fond, I mean, of using the pencil yourself ? ” . 

“ I am very fond of drawing, sir,” replied Charley, “ and Mr. Scott is so 
good as to let me draw sometimes at my leisure.” 

“ Ay ; I remember he showed me a pen-and-ink sketch of yours,” said Mr. 
Edwardes. “ Was that done from imagination or from nature ? ” 

“ From nature, sir,” replied Charley. “ It was a room I used to live in, 
and the master I lived with then.” 

The old man gc.*‘e a slight shudder. “ Alas ! alas ! ” he said, sorrowfully. 
“ Poor soul! he looked like an impersonation of avarice itself. But it was 
well done—full of power. Do you like looking at paintings ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, very much; but I have only seen Mr. Scott’s, and this head.” 

“ Well, I will show you a few of mine, and some engravings. Look at 
these sketches.” 

• Drawing one of the books forward he showed Charley a number of singular 
and powerful drawings, the subject of which the boy did not entirely under¬ 
stand. He could however see at once that the figures represented were not of 
the earth, but consisted of fiendish forms grouped fantastically amid gloom 
the most profound, or light of a lurid and horrid kind, still more terrible to 
look on. Two noble human figures appeared afar or near in each sketch, 
ever gazing on this infinity of pictorial suffering. He shuddered as he looked 
upon them. 

“ They are very terrible,” he said, in a half-whisper; “ are they pictures of 
Hell?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Edwardes, in a solemn tone, “ it is the Inferno itself. 
Look, it is here that they go who love gold as he does whom you drew. Kind 
Heaven be pitiful! is it not terrible ? But avarice is the sin of age generally, 
not of youth. Look at this drawing. Here are two sufferers, still young, and 
(in spite of torment) beautiful, but oh! how full of woe, the unfortunates ! ” 

He held up for the boy’s inspection a marvellous sketch of two floating 
figures, buoyant as the clouds borne on a whirlwind; but one lost the sensa¬ 
tion of delicious ease which the almost visible motion imparted, when the eye 
fell on the two beautiful, tender, but woe-stricken faces, each of which bore 
upon its brow the indelible signet of sin and suffering. 

“ Is it not pitiful ? ” said the old man, sadly. “ They were so gentle, so 
innocent, once! Ah! we should ever pray ‘ Lead us not into temptation.’ ” 

“Did you know them, sir ? ” asked Charley, simply. 

“Not whilst they lived, boy; but all the world knows them now, thanks 
to the great poet. They are Francesca and Paolo.” 

Charley looked as if he wished to ask yet another question; 

“ Well, child? ” said the artist, understanding the look. 

“If you please, have you ever seen them? I mean have they ever been 
here ? ” 

Mr. Edwardes looked suspiciously for an instant at the boy; he was accus¬ 
tomed to be quizzed about his harmless fancies, and he feared for an instant 
that his young guest was laughing at him ; but the candour of the upturned 
brow, the expression of innocent awe in the face, disarmed his suspicions 
immediately. He was pleased also at the lad’s sympathy with his own 
credulity. 

“I have not seen them,” he replied; “the ever restless winds have not 
wafted them hither. But the eye of the soul is keen. I have seen them 
mentally and in my dreams. Ah! dreams, boy, are an artist’s fairy-land. 
Sleep has a magic world of its own, without which it would be a weary task 
to live in this dull work-a-day one.” 

“ Do you ever paint your dreams ? ” asked Charley, who was every 
moment more attracted towards his host, and grew quite at ease as he listened 
to him. 

“Very often,” he replied. “ Here is one; but that was a painful vision. 
It is one of the trees of dreamland; happily there are none such here.” And 
he exhibited a huge tree, the stem of which resembled a mushroom-stalk, 
whilst its branches were clothed as it were with bat-like wings, all of livid 
hues, dank and fearful. 

“I am glad I don’t dream of such things,” said the bov, shuddering; 
“ but it is a beautiful drawing. I wish I too were an artist,” he added, with 
a sigh. 

“ It is a blessed lot—a blessed gift,” said the old man. “ The world may 
not think so, because it sees only the external life; but it is so, nevertheless. 


Boy, I would not change my heritage for a kingly crown.” And ho glanced 
with a regal eye around the poor, half-furnished room, murmuring, “ It has 
been visited by those of whom the world dreams not.” 

At this moment the conversation, which enchanted poor Charley, was 
interrupted by the sudden opening of the door, through which bounded a 
young girl, about three years younger than himself. 

“ Grandpapa—grandmamma, I am come back!” she cried, joyously. 

The old lady uttered an exclamation of delight, and hurried to ciasp the 
young creature in her arms. The aged artist threw his sketches down, and 
joined in the delighted salutation, whilst a burly porter, who had by this 
time gained the doorway, stood looking in on the scene over a trunk which he 
deposited at his feet. 

Charley beheld this warm, tender welcome with the nearest approach to 
envy he had ever felt. The contrast of the love which this girl enjoyed, and 
his own desolate boyhood, struck him painfully. No such feeling had been 
roused by the childish state and luxury of Teresa. When he had stood with 
bleeding feet in the noble hall destined to call her mistress, he had never 
cared or thought about riches. But his heart ever yearned for love; and the 
love of such a being as the wonderful old man before him appeared to him 
beyond all price. With a deep sigh the poor boy turned his eyes from the 
little group, gathered up the drawings, placed them carefully on the table, 
then stood, timidly waiting**) say “ Good-bye, and thank you,” to Mr. 
Edwardes, who was busy paying the porter. As soon as he could do so 
without intrusion, Charley advanced for this purpose; but Mrs. Edwardes 
invited him to have » cup of tea before he went. The good lady, who gloried 
in her husband, had been charmed by the artlessly displayed admiration of 
the boy, and longed to show him in return some little kindness. True, he 
was only Mr. Scott’s errand-boy; but these simple people had lived so long 
in a world of their own, that the only distinctions of rank in their eyes were 
talent and gentle manners, and she detected both in Charley Airley. 

The youth accepted the invitation with delight, and whilst the lady retired 
to the bedchamber to assist her granddaughter in laying aside her travelling 
attire, the painter returned to his young guest. 

“ I have shown you glimpses of a world full of* horror and terror,” he said 
gently; “now you shall see some drawings of the inmates of a world fitter 
for your young mind to dwell upon. Look here.” 

Raising a portfolio he exhibited to the charmed eyes of the lad pictures of 
angelic beauty, more imaginative, and consequently perhaps more like the 
! subjects represented, than those of any other painter. 

“ Oh, how beautiful! how beautiful! ” cried Charley, clasping his hands, 
“those holy angels—those sleeping babes! I never, never saw anything so 
beautiful. That is indeed to be an artist. If I could but draw like that!” 

“ You may draw much better,” was the reply; “ that is, if Heaven has 
bestowed on you the great gift of art, and I think I see in your eye that it 
has done so. I ought at my age to show you more divine drawings than 
these, but my visions have been comparatively few, because I let the world 
creep into my heart; I cared at first for its Applause*; I sought after its 
gifts; I was jealous, angry, grieved, that men gave me neither gold nor 
praise. And thus I scared away the winged visitants. It is but since I have 
learned where I really am, and for what purpose I live, that my soul has 
grown peaceful, and they have come to me. If you would be a great artist, 
child, overcome greed and selfishness, and walk through this life with your 
gaze turned heavenward-” 

“I will try,” half-whispered the boy, a feeling of awe and reverence 
creeping over him as he listened to the old man. 

Mrs. Edwardes now summoned them to tea, and the artist’s attention was 
at once claimed and engrossed by his grandchild, whilst the gentle old lady 
pressed tea and toast upon her young visitor, and talked to him in the most 
motherly of tones. The boy had never felt so happy, never so entirely at 
home, and he repaid her kindness by his full and grateful enjoyment. The 
little grand-daughter also engaged his attention. She was a merry, laughing 
girl, and had . a great deal that was entertaining to relate of her late 
visit. He found she had just returned from a yearly visit to Stanmore. His 
fancy recalled in a moment the day his wants had been so kindly relieved 
there, and he listened eagerly to all she had to say about Teresa. 

“ She is very beautiful, grandpapa,” she said, earnestly; “you will make 
a picture of her the moment you see her, I’m sure. She looks like a tiny 
Aurora, with her*profusion of golden hair, and her delicate rosy skin. And 
she likes you and grandmamma for my sake, and is coming to see you when 
she grows quite up, and Miss Cowper brings her to London.” 

“Altogether, then, my Florence has had a pleasant trip,” said the old man, 
tenderly, “ and has learned to love the country still more and more.” 

“ Oh, yes, dear grandpapa; why do you .not get a country lodging instead 
of this one ?. you would be so much happier.” 

“I think not, my darling,” he replied; “for the poor and aged, town is 
the better dwelling place. Remember, I cannot run about and play with 
daisies as you can.” 

“Play with daisies, indeed,” said Florence, tossing her head. “ Oh, you 
are quite mistaken; I should not have been playing with daisies if there had 
been any. I have been sketching old leafless trees, and reading Sidney’s 
Arcadia by the fireside. I assure you I have some ghostly brakes that only 
want a few fairies sketched in to be quite complete. Grandpapa, you will do 
them for me, won’t you ? ” she said, coaxingly. 

“Perhaps. You never saw a fairy while you were there, did you?’’ 
asked the artist, timidly. 

“No, grandpapa, I did not. Aunt Anne laughs at fairies; she says there 
are no such beings.” 

The old gentleman shook his head. “ Not for her, I believe,” he said, 
“not for her, though she is wise and good'; but for a young girl, for my 
Florence, there are such.” 

“ They don’t show themselves at Stanmore in the winter, I think,” said 
Florence ; “but I never looked out of window late at night except once, and 
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then I saw all sorts of darting and flickering shadows on the lawn under the 
trees. Aunt said they were rabbits.'’ 

“Let me see your sketches, Florence,” said her grandfather. 

The girl ran to bring them, and Charley was amazed at finding that they 
were admirable drawings, as good, he thought, as any professed artist’s. 
He therefore began to look at the little damsel with a certain v degree of 
respect. Mr. Edwardes, however, by finding some faults opened his eyes to 
many defects in them. 

It was now time for Charley to return home, and he reluctantly took leave of 
his new acquaintances. Mr. Edwardes, as he wished him good-bye, gave him 
a few crayons and some paper, and bade him be industrious and good, and 
Mrs. Edwardes told him to come again when he was at leisure, and Florence 
should give him a little help. 

Charley entered Mr. Scott’s dwelling that night with a light heart; and, as 
he sat at supper with Nancy, edified her by a recital of all that he had seen 
and heard at the artist’s house. The simple-hearted girl rejoiced in his plea¬ 
sure, and was quite disposed to believe Mr. Edwardes to be a person endowed 
with superhuman gifts; but she implored Charley not to seek after that kind 
of knowledge, as she could not love him so well if he took to seeing ghosts, 
as she was “ very fearsome herself.” 

This new acquaintance produced important results for Charley Airley. 
Whenever he could find an hour’s leisure, H stole away to the old artist’s, 
and there, in addition to the delight of hearing him talk, he had the further 
pleasure of receiving a drawing-lesson from Florence, under her grandfather’s 
supervision. He made a progress so great and rapidf that his young teacher 
in a year’s time declared her inability to help -him.in his aft; but she could 
and did teach him other things. She lent him books from her grandfather’s 
little store ; slfe instructed him in all she knew; and her innate and acquired 
refinement preserved him from the infection of vulgar habits and low views 
of art, life, and nature. Good spirits were surely ever about the path of 
that lonely boy; now in one form, then in another, they did their office 
gently in helping forward the progress of the inner life. 

The sound church teaching of St. Thomas’s School obtained an exquisite 
illustration in the home dlrcle of the artist, who drew the inspiration of his 
genius from a divine and living faith, and showed by his simple life of piety 
what should' be—what must befits fruits. 

Chapter XIV. 

Dr. Straker’s practice extended, as is usually the case in rural neighbour¬ 
hoods, over a wide tract of country, and in the winter his inoome was gained 
at the cost of much exposure to weather and great personal fatigue. One of 
his most distant patients had detained him from before day dawn, on a cold 
•December morning, till late at night by his ^bedside, and wearied with long 
watching, and the streteh of mind required by a difficult-and interesting case, 
he nodded as he rode homewards, scarcely able to ward off, till he should 
reach his own house, the drowsiness.which hung over him. 

Anxious to make his journey as short-as possible, he had turned from the 
direct road, with the intention of Cutting off a portion of the way by crossing 
a wild common, intervening between him and Stanmore. There was no 
beaten track, but he had known the spot from boyhood, and had no 
doubt of finding his way across it at any time, especially on a starlight night. 
But, as we have said, he was very drowsy, and his horse, being a recent pur¬ 
chase, was unable to lend him the aid of its instinct in directing his course; 
moreover, as he gained the very midst of the common, the sky became suddenly 
clouded, the wind rose, and there were significant tokens in its low moaning, 
and the increasing gloom, of an approaching storm. Under these circum¬ 
stances it was by no means surprising that Dr. Straker should lose his way, 
and find himself, after an hour’s riding, on the opposite side of the common 
tp that which he had hoped to reach. He was exposed at the same time to a 
heavy and cutting shower of hail, and compelled to wrestle for breath 
with the wintry wind, in the very triumph of its power. Thoroughly roused 
by the storm, he looked round him with a feeling akin to dismay. The 
profound gloom, the blinding and bitter hail, and the roaring blast, rendered 
his position one of some awe as well as inconvenience, and reining in his 
steed, he.paused to think for an instant what he should do. 

“ A pretty blunder this! ” was the tenor of his reflections ; “ I have not a 
notion on which of the wrong sides of the common I am, it is only plain to 
me that I am not on the right. It would be very unpleasant to find myself 
on the hilly side near the chalk pits. I wish I could get a ray of light-to 
guide me.” 

As if iu answer to his wish a-sudden sparkle of light immediately in front of 
him gleamed forth upon the night. 

“A light from some cottage window,” said Straker, mentally. “ Well, let 
us seek shelter, at least till this .storm is over.” 

Urging his horse forward again, he speedily found himself outside a small 
garden, the gate of which, hanging cdf its hing.es, creaked, and blew back¬ 
wards and forwards in the gale. The doctor got off Jiis horse, and throwing 
the bridle over the bending old gatepost, made his wily up a narrow pathway,: 
encumbered with entangled weeds and sharp straggling briars, towards the 
light, which he now perceived came from the window of a large old house at 
the end of the garden. On reaching the door, he knocked sharply with 
his riding whip for admission, but without success. No one came at his 
call, and he was about to apply a still more vigorous summons, when a low, 
deep groan .from within, struck on his ear. 

“Hallo there !” # he cried, rather startled; “who is within? Open the 
door, will you ? *■* No answer, but another deep groan. 

He strode to the window from whence the light came, and looked in. A 
rushlight stood upon a tottering table, possessing only three legs, the place 
of the fourth being supplied by an old chair. Tffere was no fire in the room, 
and on a torn old couch leaning against the wall, lay the figure of ail old man 
who was apparently convulsed with .agony, and from whom the dull groans 
which had startled Dr. Straker proceeded. 


“Bear me,” thought the good-natured Straker, “what shall I do? The 
man seems dying here alone. I wish he could let me in!” He tapped at 
the window, and cried, “ My good* sir, I am a doctor. If you have strength 
to open the door, let me in. I may be able to help you.” 

The recumbent figure raised itself on the couch and turned its head in ths 
direction of the sound. The doctor shuddered as his gaze fell on the sharp, 
deathlike, ghastly skeleton thus presented to him; and his horror was 
increased when the wretched object uttered a shrill yell of affright, and rising, 
tottered, not toward the door, but to the window, making with its bony 
fingers a feeble attempt to lift and put up a shutter which was within, and 
crying, “ Go away.go away ! I have nothing for you. I am a poor man— 
a very poor man. I have not bread to eat.” 

“ You mistake,” said Straker, in reply. “ I want nothing from you, Only 
open the door.” 

“I won’t—I won’t!” screamed the old man, still struggling at the 
shutter. “Go away, or I'll shoot you ! ” ° 

As he uttered the threat, his fingers slipped from their feeble hold, 
and he fell to the ground, groaning piteously. At the same moment the door 
'of the room opened, and a silly-looking woman, half dressed, made her 
appearance. The doctor again called through the window. 

“ My good woman,” said he, “your master is needlessly terrified. I am 
Dr. Straker, of Stanmore—not a thief. Do let me in ! I may be of use to 
him.” 

“Dr. Straker!” repeated the woman. “Oh la! Oh dear! What shall 
we do !” And she stared vacantly at the unlucky applicant for admission. 

“Some fiend is playing pranks upon me,” muttered the doctor. “I am 
kept in this pitiless storm by a couple of lunatics. Do open the door, my 
good woman,” he said, in his blandest tones, “ and give me shelter. It is not 
fit weather for a dog to be out. Do open the door !” * 

The look of the woman grew more collected and intelligent as he spoke; and, 
as if moved by the plea he urged, she turned away, and approached the door. 
After a clinking of chains and snapping of locks, which bespoke wondrous 
precaution on the part Of its inmates, Dr. Straker was admitted within the 
inhospitable house.. Shaking the wet from his dripping clothes, as he thanked 
her, he advanced to the spot where the churlish host, either stunned by the 
fall, or insensible, lay motionless, raised him ui his arms, and replaced him 
on the sofa. 

“ I am sorry for having given him such needless alarm, poor .old man ! ” 
he said, gently. “ Bring the light here, my good woman.” 

Having felt his involuntary patient’s pulse, Dr. Straker drew from his pocket 
some small vials of restorative, such as no good doctor in the country is ever 
without, and asking the woman for a glass of water, administered a little 
ether and sal volatile. It was good solid food, as Dr. ;Straker perceived at 
once, which the old man needed, but the stimulant restored him to conscious¬ 
ness, and the worthy practitioner, still heedless of his own drenched condition, 
next applied to the female servant for some nourishment for the sufferer. 

“If you have brandy or any spirit in the house,” he said,-“and would 
toast a piece of bread for him, it would do him good. What has he eaten 
to-day ?” 

“ Half of this crust,” said the woman, pointing to a mouldy piece of bread 
on the table. 

“ Have you nothing in the house, then ? Not a bone to make broth from? ” 
cried the astonished doctor. 

The old man here moaned out, “ No, no, I am a poor man; very poor. I 
have nothing.” 

“ Poor soul!” cried Dr. Straker; “ I wish I could procure you something,” 
and he took out his purse. “ But the weather is so awful, and we are, I fear, 
far from any human dwelling here.” 

“No,” said the woman, “it’s not many steps to the shops—I wouldn’t 
mind going.” And she looked hungrily at the money. 

“ Go, then,” said Dr. Straker, “ although I fear it is too late to save him 
now.” 

A groan from the coueh showed that the miserable man heard these words ; 
and, as the half-starved woman eagerly extended her hand for the money, and 
hurried from the room, he called feebly to his guest, “ Sir, sir! did you say 
I was very ill ? Very ill—indeed—I mean ? ” And he extended his trembling 
hands towards the doctor. 

“ You are absolutely starving, my poor fellow,” said Dr. Straker, kindly; 

but if our messenger comes back in time we may do something for you. 
How, in a Christian land, could you have been reduced to this utter 
extremity ? ” 

“Ah, sir!” replied old Whatmore; but—but—shall I—shall I die? 

Oh ! tell .me, shall I die ? ” 

“Indeed,” said Dr. Straker, “I fear it has gone too far. I will try my 
best, but I fear you have been slowly starved to death. Cannot I re-light 
your fire ? Have you not even a little wood ? A fire would do something for 
you, and for me, also, to tell the truth.” 

“ Oh, yes,—ye's, there is some wood, I think. But, oh ! do not let me die ! 
Do not let me die ! I am not fit to die!—I cannot—must not” 

The miserable man sank back exhausted, and Dr. Straker was obliged once 
more to administer a restorative. 

“Do not agitate yourself thus,” he said, when he had again recovered his 
patient, “you diminish the little strength you have left.” 

“ Ay! but, indeed, I dare not die! Tell me fthere is hope. When nhe 
brings me meat I shall revive—shall I not ? I shall get well again. And the 
drops which you have administered may give me strength, Qk! tell me that 
I shall live. * Indeed, I dare not die! ” 

While the miser gasped forth these words feebly and at intervals, the 
woman returned from the village, with meat, bread, and wine, and a fire 
having been lighted in the miserable grate, she proceeded to cook part of 
the former, while Dr. Straker administered (carefully, and in very small 
portions) some of the bread steeped in wine. 
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A word casually dropped by the woman informed Dr. Straker of the name I 
and character of his patient. 

“Oh, sir,” she said, as she watched the doctor's charitable tenderness, 

“ oh, sir, you are very kind. I told the tradesfolk of you. But they say 
Mr. Whatmore has a power of money himself.” 

These words appeared to rouse what little vigour was still left in the 
sinking and attenuated form of the miser. He pushed aside the hand that 
fed him, and shrieked forth, “ It is false ! Don't believe her ! I am poor— 
very poor! It is a cruel slander. Worthy sir, I cannot pay a doctor—I 
can't—I can't!” And again sinking back on his'hard couch, he groaned 
lamentably. 

Dr. Straker was shocked. The moment he heard the name of Whatmore 
he remembered the countless anecdotes he had heard of the miser, and he 
perceived that accident had actually guided him.to the very spot where that 
well-known, but seldom visible character dwelt. 

“ Fool that I was,” he thought, “ not to have guessed it before ! I might 
have known that such destitution in a home like this must be voluntary. 
Mr. Whatmore,” he continued aloud, “I want no fee. You must have 
perceived that my attention to yourself has been simply that of charity 
towards one whom I believed to be destitute. No one desires to deprive you 
of the gold which to you has evidently been a curse.” 

His words appeared to soothe the miser. Harsh as they were, he only 
gathered from them that he was not to pay for the attendance he received, 
&nd he muttered a few words of thanks. The doctor again administered a 
little soaked bread; and then, his kindly feelings greatly deadened by the 
disgust with which the sordid object of his charity inspired him, he helped 
■himself to a glass of wine, and leaving the side of the couch for the nre, 
which was now blazing up brightly, took off his great coat and hung it 
to dry. 

“ Will he get well now ? ” asked the woman, in a half whisper. 

Dr. Straker shook his head, and replied, “ He is very old, and has been slowly 
dying of want for some time. 1 fear he will not recover. How came you to 
he living with him ? It is wonderful that he should have afforded himself a 
servant.” 

“ He doesn’t pay me any wages,” she replied. “ I came for mv keep.” 

“ To be starved I should say rather,” said Straker,'“ from what I see of his 
housekeeping. But your face is very familiar to me, though T can’t recall 
your name. Where have I seen you before ?” 

The woman’s reply was prevented by deep groans from the miser. The 
doctor rose, and again approached the couch. 

How is it with you, Mr. Whatmore ? ” he asked. “ Are you in pain ? ” 

“ Oh, in agony—in agofiy!” groaned the wretch, writhing. “ Oh, the 
•harp/pinching pains I silffer!” 

“The powers of the stomach are entirely destroyed,” spid Dr. Straker to ( 
himself, as he again felt the old man’s pulse. “ He can digest nothing, 
absolutely. Mr. Whatmore,” he added, with earnestness, “it would be a 
eriine in me to deceive you—you have probably but a few hours to live ! If 
therefore you Wish for spiritual advice, or to set your affairs in order, it is 
time you did so.” * 

Groans were the only reply, heartrending piercing groans. The poor 
female servant came to them, raised his head, and wiped tile dew of agony 
from his cold thin brow. 

“ Shall I go for the parson ? ” she whispered. “ It is a terrible thing to 
die so hard.” 

“ If you really can find the courage and kindness to go out again in this 
weather, it will be a deed of charity—but drink a good glass of wine first,” 

. said Dr. Straker. " " v 

He poured her out one, and she took it with a humble thankfulness which 
struck him, then again went forth on her errand of mercy. 

The doctor was now left alone with the dying man. He did what he could 
to relieve the poor wretch, and after awhile the paroxysm subsided, when 
Whatmore spoke again. 

“Must I really die, doctor ? Is there no hope ? ” he asked, in trembling 
accents. 

“ Not the slightest,” replied Dr. Straker, with merciful firmness. “ As I 
have said, Mr. Whatmore, it is time, to 1 set your bouse in order/ as we 
are taught.” 

“Oh! I can't die, I can’t, I can’t!” said the old man. “Nothing is 
arranged. It would be a dreadful loss to die now. There is the interest 

on-” He paused, and groaned again deeply, “I can't die, doctor, I 

can’t die—at least not yet.” 

“ Try not to think of werldly matters at such a moment,” said the doctor; 
“ they must soon be as nothing to you. Try to pray—to think of your soul. 
Ask forgiveness for any wrongs you may have done your fellow men.” 

Again a paroxysm of groans and struggles. Whatmore was fast sinking. 
As this attack of pain again subsided, he stretched forth his hands arid 
clutched at the air with his long bony fingers. 

“ Those boys,” he whispered, wildly. “ Why do they stand there side by 
side ? Why do they lift their hands to Heaven against the ? I always meatft 
that they should have all—all my little savings/’ I am an old man—it was 
only for a time I kept it. Bid him—bid Charley turn away his eyes. His 
meek look hurts me.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Dr. Straker. “ You are exhausting the little strength 
that is left you. There are no boys here. We are atorife. But if you have 
wronged any one, endeavour now to make restitution. Your time is short.” 

“ L will,” gasped the old man, “ I will. When I am gone, dig the 
garden up, and vou’11 find their papers in an iron box. StanMore Hall and 
estate was his—Charles Whatmore, called Airlie. The old woman can’t keep 
it, he! he ! ” he chuckled fearfully. “ It has a bad title.” 

“ Good Heaven !” cried Dr. Straker, much moved, “ was there ever such 
iniquity. Old man! you may well fear death. Db you not see that you 
cannot perform an act of justice to one without injuring another ? If this be 


true, indeed, you are bound, out of yoqr hoarded wealth, to restora to Miss 
Cowper the money lost by her in the purchase of Stanmore Yon 
refund-. ” 

Whatmore interrupted him with a wild shriek. Whilst Dr. Straker was 
speaking he had raised himself QU hi? elbow, and suffered his eyes to rove 
with an unsettled gaze about tfie room* 

“ Refund! ” he cried, still staring at vapapey, “ and to all these ? Look at 
them—-how they crowd upon each other and stretch* out their greedy hands ! 

I can’t, I can’t,” he cried piteously, addressing, not the doctor, but the 
shadows that haunted his delirious fancy. “ I am a poor man—a very poor 
man. My little savings, that I scraped together with such pains—I caq/t— 

He groaned and fell back heavily. Dr. Straker raised his sunken hejpd, abd 
put his finger on the pulse. It had ceased to beat. He snatched the caqdle 
from the table and gazed earnestly on the sick man’s face. The jaw had 
fallen, the eyes were set in the rigidity of death. Instinctively the doctor 
closed the lids, and then stood for some seconds looking on the distorted 
skeleton with a feeling of horror, such as he had never before experienced. 
Gradually, however,, this sensation of overpowering awe yielded to the remem¬ 
brance of the miser’s confession, which was of deep personal interest to himself. 
He was well aware that Miss Cowper had invested the bulk of fier property in 
the Stanmore estate. He knew also that there were doubts as to the legality of 
its former owner’s title which had enabled her, by incurring a slight degree 
of risk, to purchase the land at a great advantage. These doubt 3 (which 
referred to the return of the direct heir or heirs-at-law) were at once settled 
by the miser’s acknowledgment that such heirs existed and could claim their 
own. His little daughter’s prospects would be seriously injured by such a 
loss to her patroness. Indeed, he scarcely knew if Miss Cowper would have 
anything to leave, if she could not recover the money thus lost;"and who 
should answer for Whatmore’s heir and the other sellers being thus honour¬ 
able? He seated himself by the fire, revolving the matter, with no slight 
disquietude. 

The storm still raged fearfully without. The rain pattered fast and thick 
against the window-panes. The wind now shook the old house and bowed 
the elms which' sheltered it, till they creaked piteously, and then died away 
in low, melancholy wails. Dr. Straker remembered his horse, and opening 
the door, resolved on bringing it under shelter; hut it was no longer where 
he had left it; the humane servant had led it into an adjoining outhouse. 
Guessing its whereabouts, the ffoctor resumed his seat. 

One hour more elapsed before the woman returned; the longest and 
dreariest our doctor had ever passed. He was not the least superstitious. 
Nay, as we have seen, he disclaimed the mysteries of mesmerism and wonders of 
spiritualism of the present highly enlightened century; but the death scene he 
had so recently witnessed—the look by which old Whatmore had, as it were, 
peopled the empty space of that mouldy chamber with ghostly shadows, the 
loom, the storm, and certain evil thoughts which forced themselves upon the 
octor’s mind, almost like audible temptations—shook his nerves. He rose, 
stretched out his arms, and at last paced the apartment as a relief to this state 
of excitement. 

“One would think,” he muttered, half aloud, “that the evil spirits who 
doubtless waited upon yonder miserable wretch were reluctant to leave their 
old haunts. If I did not know that it is nothing but the effect of fatigue and 
overstrained nerves, I should fancy that I felt an absolute presence of an 
evil spirit here. But I begin to understand the cause of such impressions.” • 

Here his reverie was interrupted by the sound of approaching wheels, and 
in a second or two the servant entered, ushering in the rector, the kind- 
hearted, portly, old-fashioned gentleman, whom We have previously named, 
who gave a cordial and hearty greeting to Dr. Straker as he entered. 

“Ha, doctor! doing good even here,” said he. “I am sorry I was not at 
home, and have thus made you Wait. How is our patient ? ” 

“Gone beyond human aid or human comfort,” replied Dr. Straker.. 
“ There he lies,” and he shuddered as he spoke. “ God forbid that I should 
ever again see such an end as his.” 

“Dear, dear,”' said the worthy clergyman, approaching the couch; “ho*w 
very, very sad! . Why, the poor creature is a perfect skeleton. I never sjaw 
a more shocking object. Absolutely starved to death, this good woman bells 
me, and as rich as a Rothschild all the time.” 

“ It is a lamentable affair, indeed,” said Dr. Straker. “ Avarice grown 
into insanity. The balance of the mind quite destroyed.” 

“ Well, we can do no good here,” said the rector, shivering with cold. “ So 
we may as well retqrn home. My good woman,” he said, “ I will send a ^person 
from the village to you to assist in paying the last duties to this miserable man. 
She has had supper at my house, poor soul,” he added, in a low tone to the 
doctor, “ and dried her wet clothes, and came back in the fiy with me. A 
good creature—a very good creature—only rather silly.” 

“ Don’t you think,” asked Dr. Straker, in a low tone, “ that we “had fetter 
seal up any drawers, boxes, or papers that may be left, for the heits ? ” 

“A very sensible suggestion,” said the rector. “Of.course we ought! I 
will explain to the poor woman that it is from no distrust of her, but as a 
legal form only that we do it.” 

Having taken this kind precaution not to hurt the woman’s feelings, he 
seized the light, and the two gentlemen proceeded to explore the house. 

What a mansion of desolation it was ! Decay seemed to have established 
his uncontested empire there. The paper hung from the shrinking and 
mouldy walls ; damp had discoloured the ceilings. The windows alone had 
been kept in repair and strength, and were so closely and jealously fastened, 
that even air was excluded, and the smell of mouldering furniture and dank 
I vapours gave an additional gloom to the feelings of those who contemplated 
j this den of human degradation. Every drawer or chest was locked carefully 
I and strongly. An iron box labelled u Papers ” was equally well secured, so 
that the rector and the doctor were able to hurry over the business with 
tolerable dispatch, and were soon again in the chamber of death. 
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Dr. Straker gladly availed himself of the fly to return home, begging hospita¬ 
lity for his steed till the morning, when he promised to return for it, and see what 
he could do for the miser’s goodnatured domestic. As they drove into the village 
the clergyman-was inquisitive as to the details of the miser’s death, where¬ 
upon the doctor drew a vivid picture of its horrors, for he had been greatly 
shocked by it, but he did not mention the revelation made to him by What- 
mbre as to the fraudulent sale of Stanmore, a feeling he did not then attempt 
to define kept him silent. He merely said that the miser’s conscience, 
suddenly awakened, had shaken his mind, and that his fancy had been 
haunted by all those he had wronged. 

“ He spoke,*’ he added, “ of two boys as visibly present. Guy and Charley,- 
I think he called them. Do you know who they were ? ” 

“ Yes; I remember them,” replied the rector. “ One used to come regularly 
to church, and had a sweet pleasant face. I was struck by it, and by the 
poverty of his clothes, and inquired who he was. I was told that they had 
been brought home by the miser after a journey, and that he had kept, or 
rather, I might say, starved them for some years, when Gilson, the 
farmer—you know him, I think—took one to work on his farm. The other 
has since been sent to London, I heard, to a place. It must have been, I should 
think, some tie of blood which led him to give their infancy shelter so long.” 

“If he lias left a will they will doubtless be his heirs,” said Dr. Straker, 
with an air of hesitation. 

“In all probability,” said the rector. “They must, I should think, have 
been near relatives, for they Were the only persons to whom he gave anything, 
and he did keep them, in his fashion, for some years. Yes, I daresay they will 
have his money; but nobody knows much about Whatmore. He came here 
a stranger not’many years ago, and his relatives, James and Thomas Gilson, 
say and have said very little about him.” 

Why did Dr. Straker breathe more freely as he thus heard of the provision 
likely to be made for the boys; and why, with no hint of the miser’s 
revelation of their real name and parentage, did he abruptly change the 
subject ? Alas! the temptation of the spirit of Mammon, whose victim he had 
just left, was hovering over his own soul. 

They reached the parsonage, and the doctor said good-bye to the rector 
without the revelation being mentioned; and full of anxious thoughts, 
and oppressed by coming evil, the wearied doctor drove to his home. 

Chapter XV. 

Mrs. Straker could scarcely believe the astounding communication which 
her husband made to her the morning after this extraordinary vigil. 

“The heirs of Stanmore found!” she exclaimed. “Why, Miss Cowper 
will have to give up the place! I hope, however, she won’t be a great loser, 
for Teresa’s sake. Of course, they will repay her the money she gave for it r ” 

“ That is very doubtful,” replied Dr. Straker, sadly. “ It was paid to 
those who had no right to sell Stanmore, not to the heirs themselves. Its 
restoration must rest with the honesty of Whatmore’s heirs, whoever they 
may be, and with his cousins, the. Gilsons. The two latter have, to my 
certain knowledge, spent a great deal of the money; of the others we as yet 
know nothing.” 

“ Dear me! It will ruin Miss Cowper if she does not get her money 
again,” said Mrs. Straker. “ I have heard her say that, i what with the 
original purchase, and that of the adjoining lands aud farm, which she has 
bought since, and the money she has spent in the restoration of the place, she 
has invested nearly all her fortune on Stanmore !’ ” 

The doctor signed deeply. “ I fear she has indeed,” he replied. “We 
have given our precious child for nought. And she has had time during the 
last six years to learn a thousand wants our humble home will never satisfy.” 

“And the injury it will be to her brothers* and sisters’ prospects!” 
exclaimed the mother. “ Since our Teresa has been suffered to come amongst 
us again sometimes, she has shown so much love for them that they have 
everything to hope from her by-and-bye, when she is rich and powerful. It 
will be the ruin of our family; and all for two little beggarly boys, who have 
never known anything but hard work!—one a farm-servant, the other an 
artist’s hoy ! I deelare it is shameful!” 

Mrs. Straker burst into tears and sobbed violently, and her husband paced 
the room in silent agitation. At length she recovered a little self-possession. 

“ Miss Cowper has been very kind to us lately,” she said. “ She has 
regretted the failure in your practice, and lent you three hundred pounds! 
I’m sure I don’t know how we shall return that; and of course she’ll want 
it now directly. And the immense saving of all the vegetables and the fowls 
and the rabbits and fruit she has been always sending us lately ! Oh dear! 
I can’t think what we shall do V* And she renewed her lamentations. 

“ Listen to me, Mary,” said the doctor. “ I have not yet told anybody but 
yourself of this affair; partly because I share some of your feelings on the 
subject; partly because I think Miss Cowper ought to be the first person.” 

“Not mentioned it!” interrupted his wife, eagerly. “Does no one know 
it but yourself ? Oh, Straker, don’t tell it to any one, then! Keep it secret; 
it can do no good to make such a disturbance, and to risk good, kind Miss 
Cowper’s fortune. No one need ever know it if we keep our own counsel.” 

Dr. Straker was neither startled nor shocked by those words; alas! just 
such a tempting thought had kept him silent with the good rector. But he 
changed colour and hesitated. 

“ But the boys, Mary ? ” said he. “ It would be such a fearful wrong to 
them.” 

“ That is not our fault; it’s all that wicked old miser’s doing! ” she 
exclaimed, indignantly. “ What right had he to sell their inheritance, I 
should like to know ? But having sold it, and been honestly paid for it, 
what would be the use of making such a disturbance, and wronging poor dear 
Miss Cowper ? ” 

The doctor faintly objected something; but he had already yielded. Poor 
weak Straker! it was with no reluctance he had listened; most wilfully 
did he suffer the dull folly of his wife to confuse and jumble right and 


wrong; looking wilfully askew that he might not see tlie straight path 
of truth or justice. But he felt even then that he must still his upbraiding 
conscience, and it was thus he sought to do so. 

“ If Whatmore has left the boys his money,” said he, “they will have been 
paid for Stanmore, and it ought honestly to be Miss Cowper’s. There will be 
no occasion to say a word on the subject; if no will should be found, why 
then it will be different.” 

He then prepared to ride over to the miser’s house, to meet, as he had 
promised before they parted, the rector, who was to send for Mr. Gilson. 

Let not our readers think that this strange dishonesty would be an impos¬ 
sible feature in the character of such a man as our pleasant, kind-hqarted 
doctor. A weak man, or a man whose feeling is greater than his judgment, 
is likely to become the victim of any sudden temptation, and is villanous from 
mere feebleness of character. God’s strength is made perfect in weakness ; 
but if that aid be not soiight, there is no one more likely to do the fiend’s 
work than your sensitive, impulsive, ill-judging man. 

The doctor found the rector and Gilson, to whom the clergyman had sent a 
messenger early in the morning, already at the deserted house, and the 
farmer was warm and earnest in his thanks to both for their kindness to 
his deceased kinsman. 

‘ f Before we do anything in this business,” he said, “let me thank you, 
gentlemen, for your goodness to my dead relative. There was no love lost 
between us; yet I am sorry from my heart that he died in this fashion, and I 
am truly grateful to you who did "all you could for him at the last. . You, 
Dr. Straker, must send mo in your bill for attendance, and if, as I expect, I 
am heir, you shall have a heavy fee, I promise you.” 

He shook the doctor warmly by the hand, adding, “ A will! the old 
skinflint would never have afforded the parchment! ” 

“Wills may be written on paper, Mr. Gilson,” said the rector,'smiling; 
“so with your leave we will search.” 

Tom Gilson was right. No will could be found amidst the chaos «f papers 
contained in the old chest. They consisted chiefly of bundles of notes from 
debtors praying for “time;” old letters, and even old newspapers, great 
numbers of which were carefully piled together. At last an old pocket book 
was found containing a few yellow papers, which, however, proved of more 
importance than they at first supposed. One contained these ordinary but 
momentous words. 

“1790. In the parish church of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, Richard What¬ 
more and Mary Ferrier were married by licence this 2nd day of November.” 

On the back of this certificate Whatmore’s own hand had recorded the date 
of his wife’s death. There were three certificates also of his children’s 
baptisms; two of which bore the same endorsement of death. The other, 
“Mary, July 30, 1796,” was without it, from which the examiners naturally 
inferred that Whatmore could not have known of her death, and that she was 
therefore probably living. 

“ So I am not heir after all,” exclaimed Gilson, a momentary shadow crossing 
his frank countenance at this discovery. “ Well, I am sorry for the sake of the 
young ones! I never knew he had a wife or anyone belonging to him, and 
to have a daughter spring up, by the side of his coffin as it were, is trying.” 

“ She may be dead, or you may never find her,” suggested the doctor. 

“ Hem! ” said Gilson. “ I don’t think so. She will turn up, or her heirS, be 
sure, the moment the advertisement of ‘ something to her advantage' appears. 
Well, it can’t be helped. The young ones will have the share I got for 
Stanmore, and the farm amongst them.” 

Gilson talked rather to himself than to his companions, for the disappoint¬ 
ment was not such as he could take silently; but every word told fatally on 
the doctor’s mind. Here was another who would be injured by the discovery 
of the heirs of Stanmore. 

“ We had better continue our search,” said the rector; “ we may perhaps 
find some further trace of this said ‘ Mary,’ or a will, whigh would settle all 
doubts and anxieties.” 

They obeyed his counsel, and hoards of valuables and worthless trash, 
mingled together, as they usually are in misers’ houses, were discovered in 
every direction. Now, a score of sovereigns tied up in an old rag; then a 
bundle of notes, worthless from the failure of the bank which had 
issued them. Copper coins, golden, guineas, lucky stones, advertisements 
of medicines procuring longevity; a bo:: of a quack doctor’s pills, which 
once upon a time Whatmore had actually bought, but never could per¬ 
suade himself to waste by swallowing; every imaginable and unimaginable 
thing came forth, corrupted by moth and rust, the relics and the victims 
of time, but no will. There was also found, beneath the very pillow 
which supported tha miser’s head, a clasped manuscript volume, con¬ 
taining a precise and careful statement of all his property. What funds, 
what mortgages, what investments had rewarded his saving and his misery! 

It was well thumbed, as if it had been often read and re-read. It had been 
the book of the miser’s life, and was all now that recorded his existence. In 
a cupboard of the chamber of death was also found amongst much other 
rubbish, a child’s little shoe and a small patched frock. These sole tokens of 
humanity, with the certificates, money, and valuables, were put by Tom Gilson 
into the strong iron chest, and then once more they paused. 

“No sign of a will,” said Tom, thoughtfully; “no further trace of his 
daughter. Well, nothing can be done at present, but to take care of these s 
things and advertise. If, after a time, no Mary Whatmore or heirs should 
answer, why, the whole of this vast property will be mine; but that is too 
good to be true; so I suppose Cousin Mary will make her appearance from 
some hiding-place or other.” 

“ I think it much more likely that she is dead,” said the rector. “How¬ 
ever, as you say, it is right to try an advertisement. Surely, if she were 
living, you must have heard Whatmore speak of her? ” 

“ That doesn’t follow,” said Gilson; “ she may have married poorly, or he 
may have been afraid of having to keep her. Affection he had none, save for 
bis hoards, you know.” 
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“ Possibly,” said the rector. “ Well, an advertisement is the needful I 
thing. Can we be of any more use r ” 

“No, thank you,” replied Tom; “I shall take the iron box with me in 
the cart, and must now wish you a good day, with many thanks for your 
kindness. You will attend the funeral, Dr. Straker ? Send in your bill. 
Whoever is heir must pay Whatmore’s just debts.” 

Shaking hands, the three then parted, and with a heavy and troubled 
spirit the doctor took his homeward road. The interview which followed 
with his wife was stormy and sad: Mrs. Straker had violent hysterics— 
refused to be comforted—wished she tiad'never been born—apostrophised her 
absent children as “unhappy little beggars”—and bitterly reproached her 
husband for having given up Teresa. The doctor apparently yielded to this 
torrent of words—in reality, he had already succumbed to the temptation of 
his own heart. 

“ Be pacified, my dearest wife,” he said; “ I find that poor Gilson, who 
has been already so grievously disappointed of his inheritance, would be 
ruined,”—not quite the truth—“ and his little ones also, if the fraud that 
wicked old man perpetrated with regard to Stanmore should ever be dis¬ 
covered ; so that really, all things considered, it would perhaps be better to 
let matters stand as they are. It is better that only two should suffer than 
that so many should be ruined. Besides, as you say, these lads have never 
known anything but poverty, and will not feel it; and I shall make it a 
point of duty to provide for both in their own station.” 

With this miserable, false excuse to his own soul, the doctor consoled and 
soothed his wife. It was therefore settled between them that he should 
obtain the concealed papers and destroy them, and do what he could to 
make up for Whatmore’s injustice—he strove not to think of his own!— 
towards the orphan brothers. 

(To be continued.) 

„ MY LITTLE COTTAGE HOME. 

There is a castle grand and old, I know a little cottage fair. 

With antique carvings on the walls. White peeping through the clinging 

And tassell’d hangings, silk and gold, vines, 

Through which the dim light stealth’ly Environ’d with a wealth of flowers, 

falls. And swaying elms.andwhispering pines. 

Pormsvelvet clad move through those halls, Within is comfort, love, and joy; 

O’er yielding carpets noiseless tread. There all the graces nestling come; 

And silence, creeping o’er the walls. And humble though it be, ’tis mine— 

Awes like the presence of the dead. My little, happy, cottage home. 

I envy not the dwellers there Should Fortune (fickle goddess !) smile 

Within that lordly, grand old pile : On me, and lavish gems and gold ; 

Their wealth I would not wish to share, Should Fame with clarion note the while 
Nor all that pomp, and show, ancl style. Bound forth my name in numbers bold ; 
Joy never enters there to rest. Not these, nor more, could tempt me forth 

And Peace flies past on quivering wings ; Mid grander scenes afar to roam ; 

Love cannot bide a willing guest, I still would linger here content. 

And Comfort but poor offering brings. Proud of my little cottage home. 

________________ 8. F. H. 

ALICE BOS S ITER. 

u Just as your papa thinks best, my dear,” said Mrs. Rossiter, as she folded 
her graceful morning robe indolently about her, and leaned back among the 
sofa cushions with a languid air. 

It was very evident Mrs. Rossiter was not in a mood for active exertion or 
remonstrance of any kind. If her pretty daughter, Alice, kneeling there on 
the carpet, with her curly head on her mother’s knee, her blue eyes seconding 
the motion of her coaxing cherry-red mouth, her little hands, so soft and 
white and delicately shaped, clasped in playful supplication; if she, I say, 
had proposed a YQyage to the -South Sea Islands on a mission of charity, 
instead of a pleasure trip to the country, Mrs. Rossiter would scarcely have 
found the strength of will to oppose her. As it was, the bright face of the 
kneeling girl grew brighter still, as she sprang up with a musical “ thank 
you, mamma,” and exchanged her seat on the floor for one on the knee of a 
portly pleasant-featured old gentleman, who sat in a lounging chair before 
the window, reading. With a quick movement, as graceful as it was auda¬ 
cious, she pulled his morning paper away from him, and dropping it on the 
floor set her pretty littlq foot upon it firmly. j 

“ What do you say, papa ? ” she asked. ' 

“ Well? what is it, my pet ? ” The old gentleman did not seem much out 
of temper for the liberties she had taken, but putting his arms about her, 1 
drew her towards him, and kissed her over and over again. Any one with 
a half glance at the pair, would have known that Alice Rossiter was the 
pride and darling of her father’s heart. 

“Well, you see, papa, instead of going to Brighton with Helen and 
Marion, I want to visit Auntie Russell, for a six weeks’ rustication. It has 
been so long since I inhaled a real country breeze, that actually I have 
forgotten what one is like. Buttercups and daisies would be greater luxuries 
than jewels to me, and for the life of me I don’t believe I could tell to a 
certainty whether potatoes grow on vfries or bushes. Then I overheard Dr. 
Andrews telling Gramma yesterday how shockingly thin and sallow I was 
getting. He said I needed air and exercise more than physic—that a few 
weeks in the country, with plenty of romping, pudding, and milk, fresh air, 
and a flirtation with a rustic lover, would set me up in roses and dimples for 
a whole year. Beside, papa-” 

“ Hush, you rattle-headed pussy-cat. Your reasons are forcible ones, and 
so plentiful and well-arranged that I think you must have made out a list of 
them, and learned them by heart. But what about Brighton ? I don’t 
understand how the belle of its last season—the vain miss who came home 
again with her giddy little head quite turned by her numerous conquests, can 
relinquish thus the chance to repeat her triumphs.” 

Alice curled her scarlet lip disdainfully. Her father smiled. That question 
was disposed of. 


“ But Ally, it won’t be prudent for you to go alone. What with fence¬ 
climbing, hunting for new-laid eggs, and similar propensities which would 
develop themselves in you, I should be in continual fear of sprained wrists, 
dislocated ankles, a bruised head or a broken neck. You would need some 
one to keep continual watch and guard over you. We could not spare any 
of the servants, and as for hiring a private companion-” 

“That was just what I was going.to say fthen you interrupted me,” 
Alice broke in eagerly. “ There is Miss Dunbar, Hattie’s governess, who 
could be spared as well as not, and I am sure she would be willing to 
oblige me.” 

“Very well, just as you and she can agree. You have my consent to any- 
thing reasonable. And now be off, gipsy. Here is something to defray 
expenses. Pick up that paper under your toes, and don’t smother me with 
kisses, pussy.” And placing a bank-note in her hand, Mr. Rossiter unseated 
her from his knee, and following her graceful figure for a moment- with a 
glance of pardonable fatherly pride, resumed his reading. 

Dear, sweet, unselfish Ally Rossiter! How from my heart of hdarts I 
thanked her, when she came into my room a few minutes afterwards, and 
told me of her success. The day before, when she was chatting gaily with me 
of the coming season at the fashionable watering-place—for I was more her 
confidant than were either of her haughty elder sisters—I had accidentally 
let fall a wish that I might have a few weeks’ vacation from my duties as 
governess, to pass in the coolness and quiet of the country. Ever since the 
spring I had been longing for the green fields, the singing birds, the smell of 
the young meadow clover, and the sight of the growing com ; for I was born 
and bred a country maiden, and the old tastes and instincts were strong within 
me. The hot breath of town stifled me, and so I told her with wistful 
tears in my eyes. A shadow came over her fair face while I was speaking, 
and I checked myself involuntarily. I had, without meaning it, stirred her 
generous impulsive nature to pity. Blessed darling! She did not know that 
I saw through her affectionate little stratagem, when she came to me the next 
morning, and asked me if I should be willing to Accompany her on a visit to 
her country relatives. Her air was anxious and inquiring—for she preferred 
to seem soliciting rather than conferring a favour—as though she did hot 
mistrust how my very soul leaped up with delight at her question. At first I 
-refused, confronting her with a knowledge of her self-denial and tender 
sacrifice; but she adhered so steadily to her resolution, declaring that if I did 
not accompany her, she would stay at home entirely, that she would not go 
anywhere if she could not go to Suffolk, coaxing me with kisses, and holding 
up before me the very picture that I had painted the day before in my yearn¬ 
ing sadness, that at last I yielded a half-pleased, half-reluctant, but inex¬ 
pressibly grateful consent. 

A week from that morning we were on our journey, and Alice entertained me 
with graphic descriptions of the places and persons I should see. She had 
not visited there before for years, not since she was a little girl in short frocks 
| and trousers; but I knew her memory must be a faithful one, so life- like 
' were the pictures she drew. I could almost see the low, brown farm-house 
! nestled down in the valley, with the smooth plat of grass-green meadow land 
! in front, and the broad hillside orchard behind; almost see the clinging 
| roses and vines that tangled their scarlet and green beauties over the 
narrow windows; and the pleasant sitting-room, with its striped carpet; 
its pretty chintz ^ curtains; the old-fashioned bfass. candlesticks on the 
mantel-shelf; the three simple pictures on the wall—one a mourning piece, 

1 where; a fat, red-cheeked widow held a primly-folded handkerchief to her 
eyes, to catch the pea-like tears that rolled into it; called up no doubt by the 
sight of the very straight, very green weeping-willow that stood guard over a 
purple tomb, and whose tassels almost brushed the chubby, beet-coloured 
cheeks of the fatherless little boy and girl that clung to her side, 
i And then she told me of her homely, kind-hearted Aunt Mary—her rough, 
blunt-spoken Uncle James—her eldest cousin Edgar (away at school), and 
; Frank, two years younger, whom she remembered as a wild, mischievous, 

! bright-eyed boy full of spirit, but generous and impulsive to a fault. 

| “ But, dear me ! ” she said, in conclusion, “ I’ll wager by this time he is a 

: verdant, gawky, overgrown fellow—a veritable country clown. By the way, 

' Catherine, do you know I mean to try my arts on him ? A whole summer 
1 without a conquest will be intolerably stupid, and such a triumph would be a 
novelty in the flirting world, worth scheming for. Imagine a sunburnt, 
shock-headed youth standing before me, grinning with bashful simplicity, 
hoisting first one foot and then the other in sheepish embarrassment, and 
stammering out his * ardent love-avowal something after this fashion: 

* W-w-w-ill y-y-you have m-m-me, Cousin Alice ? ’ ” 

I laughed in spite of myself at her comical picture, but bade her have a 
care; for coquettish games were always dangerous ones, and she might be the 
smitten one after all. She shook her head at me with a merry, sceptical 
laugh, but made me no reply in words. She did not speak again till we had 
reached the end of our journey. 

The pleasant, blue-eyed little woman, who came down to the wooden gate 
to meet us, was very like the portrait Alice had drawn of her; and the motherly 
way in which she smoothed back the brown carls of her niece and kissed 
her white forehead, her kindly voice, and, above all, the cordial manner in 
which she clasped my hand at introduction, quite won my heart. 

While we were directing the coachman about our baggage, a gentleman 
and lady on horseback galloped gaily down the valley road, and nodded to 
Mrs. Russell as they swept past. 

“ My son Frank,” she said, in an explanatory way f as they went by. “ We 
were not expecting you until to-morrow, or he would have remained at home 
this afternoon.” 

I turned and looked after the retreating pair, mentally comparing that tall, 
elegantly-formed man, carrying his handsome head so proudly, and managing 
his spirited steed with that graceful, easy skill, which is the beauty of horse¬ 
manship, to the shock-headed, bashful youth of Alice’s fancy. I think she 
recalled her own words, too, for her glance followed mine, and the look o f 
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pleased surprise that brightened her whole face did not vanish till the dust of 
their horses’ hoofs had settled in the distance. 

Deliciously cool and sweet was the little spare chamber assigned to us, and 
after a bath, and a change of apparel, I seated myself by the low, open win¬ 
dow, and leaned out through the climbing net-work of roses to enjoy the 
beautiful freshness of the summer scenery spread out before my gaze. Alice 
was—I knew not where, though a snatch of gay song, warbled in the clearest 
of voices, or a trill of merry laughter, occasionally betrayed ter me her where¬ 
abouts. All at once I saw her emerging from the barn—one foot slipperless, 
a groat rent in her frock, her curls tangled with bits of hay, her gay silk 
apron filled with eggs. She was laughing and singing all in a breath, out as 
sfie danced along, her foot slipped on a pebble and she fell. I heard the 
crash of the eggs in her apron and saw the broken yolks and whites trickling 
out upon the ground in little rills of gold and pearls. Just as I was going 
to her assistance, I oaught the sound of an amused mirthful laugh by the 
gate, and the next moment Frank Russell was assisting her to rise. 

“ What carelessness ! Six new-laid eggs everlastingly ruined ! How 
shall we remedy such a loss ? ” he said, in a merry, mocking voice. “ This 
is my cousin Alice, I am sure. Even if I. had not been anticipating your 
arrival, I should have known this face among a thousand. You are very little 
changed—so little, indeed, that I dare greet you just as I used to years ago; ” 
and stooping he kissed her blushing cneeks, gallantly. 

They came into the house together, chatting like old friends, and pretty 
soon Alice came up to change her dress for tea. She lingered longer than 
usual at her glassf and I smiled, in spite of myself, at the painstaking care 
whichshe manifested in dressing. That evening, as we sat together in the 
poreh, Alice apked her aunt, with a mischievous glance at Frank, who the 
young lady might be whom we had seen on horseback that afternoon. 

' ^ Oh, she was Annie Garter/’ was the reply. “ I expect in a year from now 
you vfifl be able to call her cousin. She has been engaged to my son this 
long while.” And the old lady smiled good-naturedly over her knitting. 

Fsaw ayhadow come over Alice’s face—very faint, but still a shadow—and 
noticing that, a sudden pain struck coldly to my heart—an instinctive fear of 
What the next few weeks'would bring about. Frank' was smiling, but there 
was not the slightest visible touch of embarrassment in his manner, as he 
composedly pulled off handful after handful of leaves, and rolled them up into 
balls to pelt the big Newfoundland dog lying^^vis feet. \ 

The events of the next two months (for our visit had been Indefinitely pro¬ 
longed) were but a realization of that prophetic dread that fell like a cloud 
Over my spirit the first night of my stay in that house. Alice JEwtesiter's heart 
was singularly simple in its affectionateness and child-like con&dence, and 
I noticed with a feeling akin to pity the mastery’ which her fascinating 
cousin was gaining over it. They" were inseparable companions. There 
wfcrb morning rambles on the river’s"banks—long promenades under the sum- 
iipfr moonlight—that white, magnetic flame in which Oupid so often dips 
his jutoWs. Now Alice would want wild flowers for a wreath; only Frank 
could show her where the finest grew. Again it was moss for a basket, or 
water-lilies for her favorite vase; only Frank could procure them for her. 
Qnce she .sprained 'her ankle in descending a hill. Frank brought her 
home in his arms, and I could hut notice how tenderly he held her—how 
closely her white'face nestled down against his breast, as though it would 
neyer ask to rise. A day or two after she was stung by a malicious bee. 
Frank must bandage the white, swollen arm, and then (did he realise what 
he was doing, do you think?) Cover the smarting wound with kisses, saying, 
with an audacious look into the half-averted eyes, that he knew as well as the 
bees where sweets were to be found. Annie Carter seemed to be forgotten,''or if 
remembered, to be held in secondary consideration to his guest. With growing 
pain I witnessed their evident liking for each other’s society—their intimacy, 
rijpeuing every day into something more deep and tender. I could not inter¬ 
fere .or'warn them—the matter was too delicate for my skill to manage, and 
yCt who could fail to know what the result would he ? One heart must 
bleed, whether Alice's, or that of the fickle Frank’s betrothed, I could not 
say. My selfish love would have chosen the latter. 

'One night we sat together, Alice and I, by our chamber window. Her 
chair was'drawn up close to mine/and she half leaned against me ; her head 
lying on my bosom, her arms clasped loosely across my shoulders. We had 
beeii very silent, neither of us Bpeaking for nearly an hour, and I was 
wondering what had brought such a pensive shade to Alice’s face, when she 
spoke abruptly.- Her question gave me the clue to the long reverie she had 
been indulging in. 

“You saw Miss Carter yesterday, did you not, Catherine ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“ Am I as pretty as she is ?” she asked. 

thousand times prettier, my darling,” said I. “Why, her face, is no 
more to be compared with yours than a wax flower is to those roses in your 
hair—fresh, dewy, and sweet with perfume.” 

“ Do you think so ?” said Alice. “ I am glad, though I don’t know that 
I ever cared much, for being pretty until lately. I suppose Frank likes—loves 
her very much—don’t you?” * 

There was something more than a careless curiosity to hear my opinion in 
that question. Had I answered her frankly, I should have given a decided 
negative. But, with a nature like hers, I dared run no unnecessary risk. I 
would not encourage the latent hope that 1 saw slumbering in her heart. 

“ Of course,” I answered. 

She sighed—a long, dismal sigh, that smote my heart to the quick. Just 
then we heard voices underneath the window. Her ear was quicker than 
mine, for she lifted herself up eagerly, bent her head a moment, as if to 
listen, and then I saw a quick colour, like the flush of a rose, ripple into 
her cheek. We leaned together out of the window. Beneath us were Frank 
Bussell ajid Annie .Carter/ pacing backwards and forwards Oh the grassy 
lawn, her hand on his arm—his handsome face bent down, till his dark locks 
almost brushed her forehead. 


I saw Alice’s eyelids droop to crush back the tears she would not have me 
see, and instinctively I put my arm about her and drew her away from the 
window. I could feel her heart beating stormily under her bodice, and when, 
with a long, low, sobbing cry, she threw herSelf into my arms and buried her 
face convulsively in my bosom, I knew she was conscious that her secret had 
passed into my possession. 

The next day and the next passed dismally enough, but I saw with a 
sensation of relief that Alice shunned Frank’s attentions. Once roused to a 
sense of her danger, the evil was half remedied, I thought. 

On the afternoon of the third day, I went out for the solitary ramble I was 
accustomed to take after dinner. I walked down to the river, and to my 
surprise, as I neared my favourite seat—a little clearing among the willows 
that thickly skirted the bank—I saw Ally’s white sun-bonnet lying on the 
grass, and a little further on, herself thrown down on the ground, her arms 
crossed on the cool grass, and her face buried in them. Her very attitude 
was one of hopeless, passionate grief, artd I should have knowri Qhe was 
weeping, even if I had not heard her stifled sobs. 

While I stood hesitating, undecided whether to go forward and speak with 
her, or leave her to conquer her sorrow alone, Frank Russell came out 
from among the willows opposite me. He, too, noticed the weeping girl, and 
springing quickly forward, knelt by her side.. Evidently he did not know 
what to say to comfort her, for he only smoothed her hair silently, apparently 
unconscious of my close proximity. For once, Ally’s heart misled her. She 
thought the intruder was myself. 

“Do not blame me, Catherine,” said she, “I cannot help it—indeed, I 
cannot. He was so good—so handsome—so kind to me, that I was loving 
him before I thought of the consequences. We will go away from here to¬ 
morrow—will we not, dear, good Catherine ?—where I shall never see Frank 
again. Oh, my heart will break! ” she sobbed out, in broken accents, without 
lifting her head. 

My heart leaped to my throat with a suffocating bouqd. I would have 
died rather than that my beautiful, sensitive darling should so unconsciously 
have opened her heart to the man who, of all persons, ought to be blinded 
to its secrets. It would kill her when she knew what she had done. 

But I was unprepared for the revelation of the next few minutes. Not till 
I noticed the sudden start that Frank Russell gave, the flush that came oyer 
his face, the tenderness that leaped into his hazel eyes; not till I $aw }jim 
gather her up in his arms, with passionate caresses, pouring a vehement ptory 
of love into her ears—love that had not dared to hope, and that, but for that 
unexpected revelation, .would neyer have found utterance—did I realise that 
Ally, alter all, was to be happier than I had dared to wish she might be. 

But I was startled when I saw her struggle from his embrace with a 
frightened cry, looking alternately from him to me, as if trying to poippreb&Bd 
her humiliating mistake—a hot flame of mortification blazing across her face, 
her blue eyes darkened by a look of pitiful distress. • . 

“ No, no ! don’t come near me, Frank Russell,” she almost screamed, When 
he would have taken her hands. “ I see how it is—what I have said—what 
I have done—what you would say to me to save my pride. But do not mock 
me so ! Let me bear this disgrace as my punishment—only respect my secret, 
for its own sake. Come, Catherine, let us go ! ” And she staggered towards 
me with both hands pressed hard over her burning face. 

1 Moved by her suffering—her shame—scarcely knowing what I did, in my 
great pity for her humiliation, I said bitter harsh things to Frank Russell, 
taunting him with fickleness, meanness, falsity, and concluding by biddinghim 
to seek Miss Carter, and rehearse the part he had been playing. He listened 
in indignant surprise, but at that name a new light seemed to break across his 
mind. 

“Miss Carter!” said he. “Is it possible that you have laboured under 
such a mistake as that? She has been engaged to my brother Edgar for 
these two years! ” 

The next moment Alice was in his arms, sobbing, laughing, and blushing all 
at once. I left them together by the river, but not until I liad whispered ma¬ 
liciously to Alice, “ W-w-will y-y-you have m-m-me, Cousin Alice?” M. Y. 

THE 'CONSCRIPT’S BRIDE. 

- • • 

Rambling about the French provinces a few years ago, I was powerfully 
interested in a young peasant girl named Eugenie, who, the townspeople 
informed me, was labouring under a mild but settled form of insanity. She 
was very pale, except for a deep red spot at the top of her cheeks, that looked 
too much like the hectic of consumption not to excite sympathy. Her bril¬ 
liant eyes, too, were preternaturally radiant^ and her lips had a tremulous 
movement, as if she were talking with some invisible being. There yv^s an 
intense, eager look, that seemed to speak of some absorbing interest, to which 
every event in life had been made to submit. 

As I saw her each day carrying a bundle, which, from its nice arrange¬ 
ment, I concluded contained work, I fancied her struggling to maintain 
perhaps h er parents, or at least some being dependent on her. The haste, 
too, with which she walked, as if tp reach home as soon as possible, made me 
imagine that she had some invalid there, to whom her presence was indis¬ 
pensable. I often fancied her returning to one of those seven-story buildings 
m which people are so apt to congregate in France, arid, climbing painfully 
the long stairs, to give the sunshine of her countenance to a younger brother 
or sister, or an aged father or mother. 

The time which she took for her walks, however, deceived me. I was 
fancying her carrying home work at night, when she was in reality doing 
it*in the morning—so that I had got her place of residence located in my 
mind just where it was not. 

While I thought her in the large town, she was, iu fact, in a very 6mall 
| suburb, and instead of living up a hundred feet high in the air, .she 
and proprietor of a tiny cottage on the banks of a river. Instead of ah invalid 
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she had a powerful protector in the shape of a hale, hearty old uncle, who ! 
took admirable care of his little niece, now the sole remaining one of his j 
family- Here they might have lived comfortably, without the necessity of j 
Eugenie’s labour; but the girl had had, for years, a mission to perform that ' 
had taxed all her energies; and now that the necessity no longer existed, 
she tv as doihg mechanically what had once been her pride and pleasure to 
perfornl. 

Years before, when Eugenie Martel’s father and mother died, her Uncle 
Auber came to be a father for the desolate little maiden. He united his 
small property to hers, and helped her to increase her own income by the 
proper cultivation of her land, which he brought to yield tenfold what it 
had done in her father’s time. In this he was also assisted by a youth whom 
Jie had adopted into his affections from a boy, although the child had a father 
jjipd mother living. 

Passionately fond of children, old Auber had never been blessed with a j 
family, and now that he had found, as he had said, both son and daughter, j 
his happiness seemed complete. The young people called each other cousin, 
to please the good old man ; and, indeed, Joseph lived nearly the whole time 
■gitb his adopted relatives, sharing with them the produce of their vintage. 

Joseph’s parents, unfortunately, did not love him as well as they did his 
younger brother, to whom they would have been glad to leave all their pos¬ 
sessions. They were even vexed to think that he would come home to sleep, 
anj taunted him with the avarice of old Auber, who, they said, would not 
afford him a bed. 

In vain Joseph replied that the little cottage contained but three small 
rpojflS, and that they positively had not space for themselves. Thy persisted 
in deriding him, and, finally, he brought a tent to Eugenie’s garden, making 
a bed within it of fresh, sweet hay, and sleeping there the entire summer. 

“We shall'commence gathering the grapes to-morrow, Joseph,” said 
Auber, one pleasant evening, as he left him to retire to rest. “ There is a 
prospect of bright days for a week to come, and Eugenie is impatient to 


begin. 

“I shall be ready,” was the answer. 

Whether the thought of his work kept the young man awake, or whether 
he was linking too much of Eugenie, we know not; but his restlessness 
w^s so great that he rose at last, and walked out into the road to while away 
the time. Just as the grey dawn was breaking, a soldier on horseback met him. 

You are the very man I want,” said the soldier, reining in his horse. 
m Ypu have just been drawn as a conscript, and we march almost instantly. 
You have time only to bid your friends good-bye, before we march.” 

No pen can paint Joseph’s astonishment and grief; but even this was 
redoubled, when a young vine-dresser, whom he knew, book him aside, and 
.to him th| fact, tfiftt it was not he who had been drawn, but his 
brother, and that his fatner had contrived, by some deception, to substitute 
Joseph for Pierre. 

. “ Are you sure ? ” he asked, breathlessly. • 

“ Certain,” was the reply. I saw the name.” 

Joseph wept unrestrainedly. “I will go,” he said. “They want me to 
go away so that Pierre can have my father’s property, when all I want is his 
love, very well; I will not thwart them. And look, Jacques, you must do 
me a favour. I cannot take leave o^Eugenie and her uncle; but when I 
am gone, go and tell them why and wherefore I am missing this morning.” 

Jacques tried to change his resolution, by pointing out the injustice of the 
whole affair, but Joseph would hear nothing of it. Deep sadness, mingled 
with strong determination of purpose, was visible in his face, and he refused 
to permit Jacques to make any effort in his behalf. 

“ No, let Pierre stay with those who love him so much. They will not 
miss me,” he added, ‘bittetly, as he turned away to follow the sergeant to the 
place where he was to exchange his simple blouse for a military dress. 

* 0 m * 0 0 

The fa 


&t the cottage rose early. Eugenie prepared the breakfast; 
Bread, wTiich if not white, was sweet and palatable, a basket of fresh grapes, 
with the night dew still lying upon their purple sides, and some delicate 
preparation of eggs, were placed on the nicely spread table, and Eugenie, in a 
light muslin dress, gat awaiting her uncle, who had gone to call Joseph, whom 
he thought to he quite a laggard, for the first morning of the vintage. 

He returned soon, but hlone, and wondering why he was absent, they sat 
down to the meal, and Auber went out to the garden as soon as it was over. 

“ Has he come, uncle?” the girl would call out occasionally, as she went 
round the house, performing all her little duties, and making it clear and 
fresh as a queen's palace, and frqgrant with sweet herbs and flowers. 

“Not yet,” the old man answered many times, and then she saw him 
suddenly start as if a thought had struck him. She watched him as he went 
peering into the thicket of vines, and again come forth, to look wistfully at 
the tiny pond, and she marked the.look of deep anxiety that overspread his 
features. Then she knew that he was troubled about Joseph ; and she went 
out and begged him to come in and rest. Just as she had succeeded in 
persuading him, for he was really unable to stand, they saw Jacques 
approaching h 

“ He is our Joseph’s friend,” whispered Eugenie, and she trembled without 
knowing why. She began to fear everything, and it was an absolute relief, 
after thinking of murder, suicide, and all terrible calamities, when Jacques 
told them the real truth. It seemed a small thing to what' she had 
imagined. But when she saw how her uncle was suffering, she began to 
realise all. Then came the memory of the dear words that Joseph had spoken 
to her the night before—kind, brotherly words, it is true, but pointing to a 
love such as she had long felt for one who was so utterly disdained by unjust 
relatives. 

Poor old Auber! Added to his distress about Joseph, he now had Eugenie 
sick with a fever upon his hands. He nursed her himself, although he had 
nearly all the harvesting to do. Words spoken in delirium told him how 
dear Joseph hau become to his niece; and the old man’s heart was almost 


broken by the thought that he could not bring back the wanderer and that 
she might die without even beholding him again. * 

It was high noon, sultry and scorching ; and the sick girl was panting f ov 
a breath of air. Indeed, "Auber thought her dying. He could not resist 
making a single appeal which he thought might awaken her to the hope of 
life. He bent his head toward her, ^nd whispered a few short but expressive 
sentences. The dull eye opened, brightened, even sparkled. 

“ His release ! ” she cried. “ Uncle, how can I do that ? ” 

“Oh, by getting well again,” he replied. “We will Cultivate our grojind 
as much as it will bear, and the remainder you and I will earn. I will make 
wooden toys, and you shall take iu embroidery and shell-work, taught you 
by the nuns.” J ’ 6 J 

Eugenie laid her hand upon her uncle’s, and smiled a grateful, happy-AiqUe. 
From that time she grew better, and in a few weeks she sat in the arbour 
which Joseph’s hands had twined the vines over, her eyes fixed intently on 
embroidering a square yard of the finest Cashmere. She was wor king for 
Joseph’s discharge. 

She did not neglect her newly regained health. On the contrary, she made 
every effort to preserve it; hoping to be the better able to earn that freedom 
which she knew Joseph would value more than life. 

How well she succeeded may be told in a few words. The little sums that 
accrued from her labour, added to the uncle’s extra hours upou a neio-hbpuring 
vineyard, at length reached an aggregate large enough to cover the purchase of 
J oseph’s freedom from military service. The amount, placed in a little bag, 
trembled in Eugenie’s hand, and was transferred to her uncle, who again 
transmitted it to the proper authority. 

Oh, what a weary, wearing tijne it was to wait! For want of occupatfon, 
she became worried and uneasy, and her uncle besought her with tears to go 
back to her work, lest the anxiety should again reduce her as before to perfect 
indolence and grief. " 

Poor Eugenie! She yielded, and sat in the little cottage with pileg of 
shells around her, trying to fashion them into delicate boxes and baskets, and 
choosing the prettiest for a box that should one day grace her wedding 
dressing-table, and hold her own and Joseph’s little ornaments. Meantime 
Joseph was not to know that Eugenie had furnished the money for his 
discharge; but* to think that it had come from some unknown friend in the 
province. 

And now the day arrives that is to see him return. Eugenie tries f tq calm 
down her agitated spirits, and goes about preparing a little feast for the 
occasion. Her table is set once more for three persons, and it is loaded with 
the simple dishes of which Joseph was once so fond, and crowned with 
flowers he planted. And then she sat down with Uncle Auber to watch his 
coming, her nervous little hands dropping the shells every moment. 

“Put them away, clear;” said the kindly old man, who was almost as 
nervous as herself; and she gathered them up with a smile, and began to 
arrange the flowers. 

“ Iiow is this, dear uncle ?” she said, with a slight paleness about her lips. 
“ Here is a meadow saffron among my roses and lilies I” 

“Ah, how did that happen ? ” said" Auber. “AYell, never mind, love, the 
flower does not speak truth this morning.” 

“I cannot tell, uncle,” she said, absently. “Perhaps, indeed, ‘my best 
days are gone,’ as the flower says.’’ 

Uncle Auber turned from her to the window, to hide the tear that started 
—for he too, drew an omen from the flower; and in so doing, he espied a 
speck in the distance, which on coming nearer, took the semblanoe of figures 
walking. There were two. One, the tallest, looked lijte Joseph, and soon 
he saw that it was indeed his adopted son. The other was a woman. ; 

He did not dare to tell Eugenie . that he was coming; for he heard her 
quick breathing and knew how excited she would become. It would be 
better, he thought, for her not to watch the approach. 

At last, he could keep it no longer. He rushed out to the garden through 
which they must come, and Eugenie followed, like one in a dream. The 
soldier sprang forward and clasped both in one embrace, then turning, he 
drew another toward him while Eugenie lay trembling on his arm, and said 
simply, “ uncle, and cousin Eugenie, this is my wife ! ” 

* * * * * # 

In the cottage, tended faithfully by Auber, who is both father and mother 
to the poor girl now, Eugenie sits, folding up imaginary work, while each 
morning she goes out to carry it. A napkin or a handkerchief, and a few shells, 
frequently comprise its contents, although she believes them to be rich 
embroidery and finished boxes, which sfie is to take out for sale. Ask her for 
whom she is thus working, and she will tell you, with a slight blush on her 
pale cheeks, that she has ft friend in the army for whom she is hoping to earn 
enough to purchase his discharge from service. 

Thus far had I written out the life of poor Eugenie. Lovers of fiction may 
think I am about to spoil all the romance which belongs to my story; but 
benevolent, matter-of-fact readers will rejoice when I tell them that a letter 
from Uncle Auber, received by a friend in Paris, tells us that Joseph’s.German 
wife died last year, and that a new happiness has driven the paleness from 
Eugenie’s cheek, and the heavy cloud from her life. A. B. 

One halfpenny a day will buy food in China sufficient to enable a man to 
“live comfortably.” 

The Pope Popular in Cornwall.— There are about 9000 hogsheads of 
pilchards (a sort of fish) sent on an average from Cornwall to Italy every 
year; and out of these, 6000 hogsheads come from the picturesque little bay 
at St. Ives. The St. Ives people, like the great mass of their Cornish 
brethren, are Methodists ; aud it does seem passing strange that they should 
oain their livelihood by supplying fish for the fasts of Homan Catholics in 
Italy, and that at their yearly meetings they should drink the health of the 
pope. But such is the fact. —Dublin University Magazine. 
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TO COR RESPON DENTS. 

M. A. rails at the cheap press, because he gratuitously 
asserts that never in any known age of the world were 
such pernicious principles so prevalent. He excepts 
the Family Herald from this sweeping category, but, 
as will presently be seen, for a selfish purpose, tor 
ourselves we make no boast —a million of readers 
weekly “know us by our deeds.” We have consistently 
performed our duty to religion, morals, literature, 
science, and art; And we must honestly admit that 
the majority of our contemporaries are as innocent as 
ourselves in any thing offensive to the public welfare. 
In some there is an abundance of chaff and rubbish, 
but little grain, and they generally find an early grave 
in the insolvent court. Our Correspondent is re¬ 
quested to read our article on the cheap press in 
No. 805. We have nothing to add to it beyond re¬ 
marking that, since cheap books and periodicals. 
became a national institution, crime has gradually 
decreased in amount, the intelligence of the nation has 
swolleh to a grand volume, such a volume as can be 
found in no other country except the United States of 
America, where, we believe, the Addisonian idea of afree 
and cheap press was first improved upon. In our be¬ 
loved land we have a brilliant illustration of what the 
cheap press has accomplished in the Rifle Volunteer 
Movement. Fifty years ago the Government refused 
to let the people be armed; now the services of two 
hundred thousand of brave young men of all classes 
are gladly accepted, and the cry is for more. And 
why ? Because there is unusual confidence in their in¬ 
tegrity, intelligence, valour, and patriotism. The cheap 
press opened to them the* gates of knowledge. So that 
to rail against an irremovable and rapidly expanding 
power is sheer nonsense. As well might a purblind 
gravedigger shake his palsied fist at thurnVr. But it 
is useless to reason with prejudiced people like our 
Correspondent; and to show the value as well as 
motive of his compliment to ourselves, we publish the 
conclusion of his letter. He says, no doubt with a 
view to a good speculation in matrimonial stock, that 
“ it is very difficult to know whether a lady is portion¬ 
less or not, and still more difficult to learn the probable 
amount of her dowry ! I should like to know how to 
learn this in a gentle way, without directly inquiring. 
This is certainly a very delicate question, but occurs 
daily ; and I believe there are a great number of young 
men placed under such circumstances, who from a 
delicacy of feeling and disinterested ness (/ /) are quite at a 
loss what to do, and, consequently, hindered from 
entering into matrimonial engagements.” Yet, this 
seeker after “ the siller,” not a wife to love and cherish, 
has dared to cast a thimbleful of spite upon a boon, 
cheerfully and gratefully accepted in every household 
in the land. 

Imogen. —The list of books which you have read with 
pleasure furnishes the clue to the course of reading we 
would suggest to you. By way of history, read 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, the 
best history of upwards of a thousand years, full of 
events, out of which the present state of European 
polity has sprung, having by your side for constant 
reference Sprliner’s Geographical and Historical Atlas , 
a good “Gazetteer,” and General Chronological Tables, 
such as Le Sage’s Historical Atlas , or Blair’s Chronology. 
At the same time vary the study of Gibbon*by perus¬ 
ing Dean Mil man’s History of Latin Christianity, 
Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, and Mills's History of the Cru¬ 
sades ; anij. for recreation take up Scott’s Ivanhoe, 
Tales of the Crusaders , Bulwer’s Harold, the earlier 
volumes of Miss Strickland's Queens of England , and 
glance at the travels of Mandeville, La Brocquifere, and 
Maundrell, all three to be met with in a five-shilling 
volume. All these books form a pleasing chain of 
reading history, the works of fiction and anecdote 
serving tt> fix the chief events, like agreeable pictorial 
sketches, upon the memory. By way of poetry, read 
Pope’s Essay on Man, and his Windsor Forest; Byron’s 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, and Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 
Read also Macaulay's Essays , and Lewis’s Life of Goethe, 
one of the most masterly productions of the age. This 
list will furnish for a time the means of gratifying 
your love of philosophy, poetry, and fiction, whilst it 
will open up to you the philosophy of history, by far 
the best aid to true wisdom and knowledge. 

Marie. —All enthusiasm dies out. The fever and excite¬ 
ment of the so-called revivals, themselves but a form 
of spiritual intoxication, have almost passed away, and 
the enthusiasm of the moment is being replaced by 
the sobriety of common sense. An attachment be¬ 
tween young persons, which had its rise from chapel- 
meetings, and seeing the lady home after such feverish* 
exhibitions, may not die out with the excitement which 
gave it birth; but, if it is to become enduring, it must 
be nourished by a very different pabulum. The religion 
of the Gospel is essentially the religion of everyday life. 
Its basis is love and charity. These are all-sufficient 
to prove our faith and hope in the fulness of redemp¬ 
tion from original sin, if we interpret them faithfully, 
free from the excitement of revivals or similar doubtful 
incentives to devotion. Your admirer has again mixed 

. with the world; and since his return he, no doubt, 
wishes first to satisfy himself that his judgment was 
not biassed by the circumstances under which you first 
met, before he seeks to renew the former intimacy. 
Let your conduct be circumspect; and if you meet 
him, meet him on the same terms as when you parted. 
Should there have been any such detractors as you 
surmise, your behaviour will thus be sufficient refu¬ 
tation. 

Rhamnus. —Sitting up till two in the morning and not 
rising till late would certainly be sufficient to induce 
many diseases. As to heart disease, such a practice 
would conduce to ite acceleration if the subject were 
at ail inclined to it. 


Lucy Jane and Silver Star.— These young ladies are. 
according to their own statements, very unhappy 
because, having arrived at years of discretion, there is 
still an aching void in their hearts. Neither has yet 
received an offer of marriage, nor met with any of the 
opposite sex who could awako in them a tender 
sympathy. Such cases are to be deplored, for the 
simple reason that they are apt to create that morbid 
state of mind which views the world and all that is 
good and beautiful in it through the darkened glass of 
disappointment, and that wearing fretfulness which 
leads to chronic ill temper. It is sad for a woman to 
be unloved. Man has a philosophy in the matter, 
woman has none, although poets have delighted to 
drape her in the rich hues of hope. But may not the 
intense longing of woman to occupy the position 
assigned to her by nature and sentiment so warp her 
judgment and derange the balance of her suscepti¬ 
bilities as to gather around her an atmosphere the 
elements of which are more repellant than inviting. 
Continual dwelling on one subject creates hypochon¬ 
dria, and faces crowned with a healthy brain that 
should be wreathed in smiles are shrouded in gloom, 
and disfigured by spasmodic twitchings of the lips. 
How can such women rationally expect to win the 
love of men who aspire to a cheerful home, not one 
presided over by a wife who is brooding morning, 
noon, and night over the fancied neglect of her early 
years and sparkling beauty. A kind of crazy Werner 
might wed such an unfortunate creaturo, and together 
they might weep away existence until one or both 
of them sought a refuge from their too lately disco¬ 
vered folly in habits of bitter recrimination and in¬ 
temperance. As “manners make th^ man,” so do 
they make the woman. 

Sandsnipe. —We can readily imagine why there are so 
many unmarried ladies, but why young men should 
pule and whine over their bachelorism is beyond our 
comprehension, unless we take into account certain 

• disagreeable explanations. Our Correspondent says he 
is good-looking enough for a man, thirty years of 
age, has £400 a-year, and yet cannot find a maiden 
or widow who would be a good wife to him. He is 
evidently a Casino man, a lover of billiards, and mid¬ 
night suppers; in fact, a fast man, and therefore is just 
such a person as an amiable and virtuous lady would 
shudderingly refuse to accept for a husband. He must 
reform his habits, and, by cultivating the acquaintance 
of real friends, get introduced into respectable society. 
We must throw the hint to this feeble-minded class of 
men, that the sturdy artisan or labourer, with horny 
hands and tamied complexion, rarely experiences any 
difficulty in Obtaining a suitable wife. Resolved to 
settle down for life, he looks out for a suitable com¬ 
panion, and his object is speedily accomplished 
without any fuss or affectation. 

Ada M., aged nineteen, but a three years’ wife, asks us 
how to control a passion for one whom she loved before 
marriage. * These cases are not isolated? but they are 
very distressing. Here is a girl of fifteen falling deeply 
in love, and at sixteen marrying one whom she did not 
love, and at nineteen, mentally guilty. Cannot our 
young women regulate their minds more than this ? 
They seem to have an idea that the only thing in life 
is to fall into some stupid extreme of passion. They 
forget Christian purpose and endeavour, and too often 
throw aside industry, humility, modesty, and other 
Christian virtues, to become mere dreamers. We see 
the results, alas ! in social life ; we can do but little to 
prevent it, but we can appeal to our own columns to 
show that we have ever done what we could to do so. 
Prayer, a determination to do her duty, consultation 
with a clergyman, will do her good; above all, she 
must look the fact in the face. Let her realise to 
herself what she will he after the indulgence in her 
fatal passion. 

Magic Lantern. —Palmistry or Chiromancy held ori-. 
ginally the same rank in the sciences of the earlier and 
Middle Ages that we now accord to Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, till its very speculative nature led some 
sanguine philosophers to superadd the divination of a 
person’s fate from an inspection of the lines and linea¬ 
ments of the hand, and very many learned treatises 
were written upon it. It has long since been an 
exploded lallacy, though still practised by cheats upon 
their silly dupes. 

Amy, Stella, and Minnie write a very silly vulgar letter, 
first abusing the “ young gentlemen of York,” whom 
they declare to be “ little of stature and monkeyfied 
in appearance,” and then complaining that none of 
these same young fellows propose. This petty spite is 
not worth noticing, save to show how such folly- 
exposes itself. “’Tis sport to seethe engineer hoist 
with his own petard.” 

Blue Eyes loves her lover when absent, and hates him 
when present. You have simply a morbid feeling not 
unknown to lovers. You can easily control it. Make 
yourself quite determined to do so, and read Gregory's 
Legacy. But after all Blue Eyes can plumb the depth 
of her feelings better than we can. If she throws her 
lover away she will repent it all her life. 

Cecilia.— We cannot find rooRi for your little satire on 
flirting. It is nonsense to say that it has increased 
since the Volunteer movement. Flirting and every 
other evil have existed since the beginning of the 
world. The forms may be different, the spirit is the 
same. 

Marie Antoinette.— You had better be treated with the 
greatest coldness by your uncle than elope with a 
stranger. Tell all to your uncle, and let him demand 
an explanation of the “stranger.” 

Jennie. —Meet him as frequently as before. Be cour¬ 
teous and polite, but do not let him see that you 
value him move than another. Your mother-wit will 
come to your aid. 


W. — Ilelvetius published his celebrated book, De 
L'Esprit, which was condemned by the Parliament 
of Paris on account of its atheistical principles, 
ciples, lin 1758. You confound the terms self-interest 
and self-gratification. 

W. B.—When the product of man’s labour is worth a 
proper equivalent in Africa, the slave trade will receive 
its greatest check. For its history, consult tlje Penny 
Cyclopaedia. 

Jno. W.—If not very severe, pinks, Ac., will stand the 
frost. Reverse a llower-pot over them, and cover up 
the aperture in frosty weather. 

Medina. —Talk*over the subject with married ladies oi 
your acquaintance, they will put you in the way ; but 
do not invite the persons you propose. 

Duval. —Gp. before a magistrate, who will order the 
child to be removed from the custody of the mother, 
if you can make out a sufficient case. 

E. M.—She is still Mrs. S., but ceases to represent the 
head of the family ; though by courtesy she takes pre¬ 
cedence of her son’s wife. 

Other Communications Received. —H. M. L.—C. F.— 
Carry J. W.—W. E. T.—T. L.—M. M. O.- Annie T.— 
Libo. — Electricity.— N. N.—T. J. K-.—E. G.—P. A. T. 
—Kavanagh. —G. F. H.—E. A. A.— Ellen (yes ; send 
Is. lOd. for it by post).— Angelina (perhaps you have 
not done shedding the objectionable te^th ; all the rest 
will do).—S. B. (18s. 9d., being at the rate of 3d. per 
month for every 20s.).— Engineer (it is one of the 
phases of calf love, and will die out of itself).— Boosey 
(about 50).— Mm. Aa. B. (thanks, none required).— 
Amo (either the husband’s Christian name, or none at 
all).—C. E. F. (it is only preliminary, to registration). 
—Carrie S. (read our reply to W. X.Y. Z., and the 
article “ Ears to Hear,” in No. 917).— Mary (soften down 
the concluding remark).—S. M. (within the week; do 
not return the call, or omit to leave cards).— Francis S. 

. (apply at the Hall of the Company).—G. G. G. (it is the 
London Gazette, published in 8t. Martin’s Lane, W.C. ; 
pencil-water of any perfumer).—W. G. S. (send one 
shilling for the’ Etiquette of the Ball Room ).— Evening 
Dew (one of the parties must be resident in the parish, 
or it will require a special licence).—W. G. G. (polish it; 
see French polish in No. 515).— Spratons (send them to 
an electro-plater; read our articles on deafness ; jewel¬ 
lers’ rouge).—A. C. 8. (purchase the part of Ure’s 
Dictionary of Arts containing the article on Gas, 5s.)— 
Constance and Lily (one is black, the other a nice 
auburn).—W. J. H. (at Horne and Thornthwaite’s, 
Newgate Street).— Wilkinson (the inventor did not 
proceed with his patent).— Ida (of any perfumer).— 
Godfrey Markland (the paragraph relates only to 
accidents at sea; should make his case known at head- 
uarters).—F. O. M. (do not venture unless you are 
rst regularly engaged by an agent in this country.)— 
Jenny (it is a romance).— John W. (£5. 12s. per cwt.; 
multiply this by 800,000).—A. W. and W. G. fat the 
Office of the Emigration Commissioners, 8, Park Street, 
Westminster).— Spes (if you like the sea, the life of a 
sailor is preferable, and Her Majesty offers liberal 
bounty).— Sarah and Emma (marriage is the proper 
goal of woman’s ambition).— Maggie (join a class, 
where thq^Hullah system is followed; if in town, 
apply at SC^Tames’s Hall).—F. M. (not at all a likely 
speculation).— Sesame (yes ; but she does not use it, as 
it merges in the higher title of Queen of England).— 
Founcetta (Watten).— Ci vis (consult the Complete Prac¬ 
tical Guide to the Civil Service, published by Blackwood). 
—X. Y. (if not in Chancery you may get yourself into 
trouble ; the parties may be called upon to show their 
title).—H. R. R. (you cannot do so without a licence).— 
W. C. M. (authors send their own MS. to the printer; 
apply to a law-stationer, or advertise).—M. G. W.- (not 
under £100).— Melton Mowbray (apply to Mr. Peel, 
17, Golden Square, W.).— Annie of the Hill (the floral 
letter is from No. 323 of the Family Herald ; the solu¬ 
tion is in No. 326).— Ursula (once; by recommenda¬ 
tion of some of the tradespeople in the neighbour¬ 
hood).—V. V. V. (July 26tli, 1817 ; by the confession 
of the nephew).—G. D. R. (to any of the London pub¬ 
lishers, such as Trltbner & Co. ; Murray ; Longmans, 
&c.).—A. B. (read our reply to Imogen).— S. M‘C. (see 
Nos. 881 and 904).—J. M. Y. (of Mr. Squire, 277, Oxford 
Street).—W. (see reply to Imogen). — Inquirer B. (see 
No. 902; it is far more economical to send them to a 
dyer).— Amy C. (see No. 612; bow).—J. L. S. D. (read 
our articles on the teeth in Nos. 279 and 281 ; 5d. post 
free).— Une Pauvre Femme (see No. 872).—T. G. B. 
(see No. 277).—M. E. (see No. 881 ; lady-like). 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Pawsey’s Ladies' Fashionable Repository for 1SG1. London: 
Longman & Qo., and Sullaby <C Co. ; Ipswich: 
Haddock (late Pawsey), Ancient House. 

NEW MUSIC 

Published by Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 
Pcrles d'Ecume. Fantasie etude for the Pianoforte. By 
Theodore Kui.lak. 

Marziale on Lindpaintner's Song * IJiih Sword at Rest." 

For the Pianoforte. By the Same. 

Fantasia on “ Les Huguenots." For the Pianoforte. By 
George Frederick West. 

The Sparkling Polka. By Croshaw Johnson. 

Come where ray Love lies Dreaming. Melody sung by 
Christy's Minstrels. Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
by W. Vincent Wallace. 

My Heart is with my Home. Poetry by*J. E. Carpenter. 

Music by Bernhard Molique. 

Gondola Song. Poetry by R. Lincoln Cocks. Music by 
Bernhard Molique. 

The Old Clock on the Stairs. Poetry by H. W. Long¬ 
fellow. Music by Mrs. J. Worthington Buss. 
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CHINA—THE GREAT MYSTERY OF THE EAST. 

How many of us in the halcyon days of our youth were beguiled of the 
little sound judgment we possessed by startling accounts of the antiquity 
of the Chinese, and their amazing proportionate numerical superiority in 
population to the rest of mankind ! No wonder that Qur ancestors greedily 
devoured the pages of Sir John Mandeville and Marco Polo, for we iu a later 
day accepted their statements with avidity; and philosophers, moralists, and 
learned professors of the exact sciences all endeavoured to build up a theory 
which dazzled the imagination, astounded politicians, and caused even divines 
to cast doubts on the correctness of the chronology they .had so long accepted 
with implicit confidence. But, divested of ridiculous fable, and foreign as well 
as native exaggerations, China must ever awaken the liveliest curiosity—that 
strong interest which assuredly ever clings to great mysteries; for China is 
undoubtedly one, and the leading one or the Eas.t. Like the pyramids of 
Egypt, it has witnessed at least forty centuries, and until the recent rebellion 
there was presented to our contemplation an area of seven millions of square 
miles, or about a tenth part of the habitable globe, governed by one man of 
foreign race, and containing a population of more than a sixth part of the 
human race. And yet so great a country was unknown to ancient geography, 
except through the dim obscurity of tradition. Like the Western continent,, 
it was entirely separated from the old world of history. In the thirteenth 
century, Marco Polo penetrated to Cathay, or Northern China; but in the 
fifteenth it remained to Europeans an unknown land. It was only from 
Portuguese navigators, the successors of Vasco de Gama, who reached 
that country across the Indian seas, that Europe first received any reliable 
information of the situation, extent, and resources of China. Amongst the 
latter, especially,. coal and iron may be mentioned; but China lacks the 
vitality to make them practically useful on a scale commensurate with its 
vast territory, and densely packed population. 

The immortal Columbus never, dreamt of discovering a new world—the 
sole object of his ambition was to reach Cathay by sea ; and he died in the 
conviction that he had opened uj> a new route to that remote East with 
whose produce neither the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, the Persians, the 
Carthaginians, the'Greeks, nor the Romans, were acquainted, except by 
doubtful authority. So that China, even while buried in the grave of an 
austere isolation, which at least had the merit of consistency, was the 
involuntary but mediate cause of one of the greatest revolutions that ever 
occurred in the physical, moral, religious, and mental kingdoms of mankind. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that China should have been regarded by even 
the most learned with something akin to awe, the more especially that it has 
been gravely conjectured th£t Fo-hi, the probable real founder of the empire, 
and certainly of its religion, is to be identified with the Noah of Biblical history. 
The conjecture is that after the Deluge, Noah, or Fo-hi, remained some time 
with his descendants, but that on their combination^to build the Tower of 
Babel, he separated himself, witlv’as many as could be prevailed upon to go 
along with him, and that, travelling eastward, he entered the fertile province of 
China, and laid the foundation of that vast empire. This hypothesis, how¬ 
ever ingenious, and however well it may be supported- by the Chinese 
tradition of the Deluge, which, by the way, the Chinese may have obtained 
from the Jews who settled in China three centuries before our era, is very much 
damaged by the doubt whether the population of China is aboriginal. In 
features the Chinese are like the Mongols, and other Tartar tribes, and from 
the affinity between their customs and manners and those of the northern 
Scythians, as Herodotus describes them, as well as their antipathy to change, 
it is highly probable that China was first peopled by those wandering tribes. 
But whatever may have been the-origin of this mysterious people, they have 
had a separate existence which, for duration, is unparalleled either in ancient 
or modern history; for if we only limit them to the time of their great 
lawgiver Confucius, who flourished about five centuries before Christ, it will be 
at once seen that-they have had a compact nationality that has extended over 
nearly twenty centuries. But it can rationally be admitted that they have a 
just claim to a wider range of time. And in that time what stupendous events 
have occurred to give fresh directions to the destinies of the affairs of the 
mighty human family! 

While the Chinese were vegetating in cold obscurity and the stolid content 
of ignorance and apathy, the offspring of blind superstition and indifference 
to the future, what splendid empires fell, and mouldered into dust L First, 
Egypt, mother of nations — why so called, modern science is puzzled to 
explain, for the bulk of the evidence that has been collected favours the 
belief that Central India was the cradle of the human race—Egypt, from 
whom the Greeks derived their origin, their mythology, aud their lessons in 
the fine arts, in which they subsequently so much excelled. Next Greece fell 
in its turn, but not before it had seen Assyria laid low in the dust, its proud 
cities destroyed, its once fertile plains converted into barren wastes of sand, 
and even its very name defaced in the page of time, until partially restored 
by the learning and perseverance of two or three enthusiastic Englishmen, 
aided by the grubbing industry of a solitary French savant. And then came 
the Romans—that astonishing people who aspired to universal empire ; and 
when they had obtained the sceptre of all the worla that was known to 
them, or that they considered worth conquering, they fell a prey to hordes 
descended from those same Scythians to whom strong probability assigns the 
formation of the Chinese Empire. Again : the Chinese outlived the theo¬ 
cracy, the monarchy, and the dispersion of the Jews, aud in .later times saw 
the rise and fall of many kingdoms; and among the more sublime phenomena 
of human progress and development, were unconscious of the establishment of 
Christianity in Europe and Western Asia, and its subsequent overthrow in 
the latter country by the followers of the impostor and fanatic Mahomet. 


I Descending to more recent periods, America was discovered. New thoughts 
I sprung out of the chaos of a slumbering past, a new dispensation was 
| carved out of accumulated experiences and intellectual developments. 

| Europe arose; and not content with seizing upon a new world, and 
extending geographical discoveries in every direction, she must fain precipi¬ 
tate herself on the oldest peopled lands of the earth, and ip deeply*pealing 
thunder-notes proclaim the doctrine that standing still was a sin against 
Nature’s laws, aud a gross violation of the command to keep moving, to 
fraternise and amalgamate in endless variety, so as to keep the social 
machine in good order, and lay a firm foundation in the present for a solid 
superstructure in the future. And yet, while all these grand operations 
were proceeding, while nations and races were upheaving in the vastness 
or sinking into the ocean of wrecked memories, like the lost Atlantis, China 
preserved its immobility, its dumb significance, intact; and to this,day, 
although threatened from without, and torn to pieces within by civil strife, 
is still a great marvel, a gigantic monument of a condition which has no 
counterpart in authentic history, probably not iu the wildest fable—and we 
may safely conclude scarcely ever will have. We therefore repeat that after 
dwelling upon all this, and much more that readily suggests itself to the 
imagination, it is no wonder that China, with' all belonging to it, 
exercises a magical influence over our senses, and inspires us with a credulity 
for which we blush when we have carefully sifted all the information that has 
been collected about such a singular nation and still more singular people. 

China, stubbornly insulated from the rest of mankind, is unquestionably a 
mystery, but strip her of her trappings, raise the curtain upon the inner life of 
the most dogmatic people on the face of the globe, and the illusion vanishes, 
although the surprise at the longevity of her nationality remains. 

Malte Bruri describes the Chinese as a nation of subjugated and well- 
disciplined barbarians. He says, “A despotism, of the most absolute 
kind has either acquired or preserved for China the external forms 
of patriarchal government;” but since the country fell under the yoke of 
the Mantchoos, “ the whip of the Tartar has been. conjoined with the 
paternal rod by which China was previously governed. The emperor is 
styled the ‘sacred son of Heaven, sole ruler of the earth, great father of his 
people.’ Offerings arc made to his image and his throne; his person is 
adored; his people prostrate themselves in his presence.” Now it must be 
evident that this so-called patriarchal government has for centuries subsisted 
on false pretences, and the persistence in the sham will partly account for the 
threatened, and probably speedy and inevitable dismemberment of the empire. 
A father of a. people can only honestly preside over a small community, as 
was the case with the Jews; hut with a populous nation like the Chinese, such 
a’title could not for centuries have been any other than a mockery.. Enthu¬ 
siasts may term the authority of the deified mortal a mild despotism; but 
when we know how his fantastic patriarchalism has been upheld, we arfc apt 
to smile at a distinction without a difference. 

This so-called patriarchal government was founded on a system of exclusion. 
Protected on one side by vast deserts and wildernesses, on the other by the ocean, 
the art of navigating which was only discovered in modern times—their physi¬ 
cal insulation was therefore complete, and their peculiar internal organisation 
wonderfully assisted in preserving it intact. Their system consequently 
became one of ceremonies and precedents, to both of which they were the 
most abject slaves. The whole of their political philosophy was directed 
against innovation. It was the great enemy to be dreaded. Yet they could 
not shut out their neighbours and enemies the Tartars, whose excursions 
began in the ninth century of our era, and only terminated in the sixteenth, 
when the present Mantchoo dynasty was established. It may therefore 
safely be concluded that had it not been for these invasions the Chinese fabric 
would have tumbled to pieces centuries ago. As the Normals moulded 
England into a compact mass, so did the warlike Tartars conserve China. 
The inhabitants of the latter country submitted so passively to an exotic rule, 
that it has been remarked that' the Chinese were rather the victors than the 
vanquished; and to understand such an apparent contradiction, we have only 
to refer to our own history. The Norrnans did not conquer England in the 
vulgar sense of that significant term, they merely usurped the crown, and 
displaced the nobility; but allowed the people at large to be governed by 
their ancient laws and customs, the spirit and text of which remain amongst 
us to this day in their original purity. 

As we have remarked, the cardinal system of the Chinese was resistance to 
innovation, and in that respect they were not singular, for in our own day. 
and in our own country we have witnessed something of the kind. Educa¬ 
tion of the people at one time was only considered as tantamount to rebellion 
against constituted authority; the application of steam as a motive power was 
laughed at; railways were attrfouted to the hallucinations of a lunatic ; the 
idea of the electric telegraph roused a sensation of pious horror; in fact, 
every suggestion that could take us out of the beaten track of the past was 
sneered at and derided, just as Columbus was elbowed from court to court, 
and Galileo was in danger, of being burnt at the stake; but those great men 
ultimately overcame all the obstacles thrown in their way, as did our great 
potentates in the realms of scieuce. The race of old fogies is almost extinct in 
England—not so in China. There, precedent and tradition have consolidated 
their sway, and present to us a people without politics, without morals, without 
religion, a people sunk into a sullen apathy which sets small value on life, for 
it has no hope in the future, and merely a sensuous enjoyment of the present. 
In social economy its slight claim to invention is the establishment of 
pawnshops about two thousand years ago. And as to its aptitude for scien¬ 
tific discoveries, that can easily be disposed of. The Chinese are said te have 
invented gunpowder, guns, and fireworks. In the latter they certainly excel, 
but, as remarks an aide writer in one of our encyclopedias, “ The soil and 
climate in Tartary and China are favourable to the spontaneous production of 
nitre; it is therefore not unlikely that its explosive power when combined 
with sulphur as gunpowder may have been discovered by the natives of 
those countries long before it was known, in Europe. This however 
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seems to be very flbubtful, and it is equally probable that the art 
of making gunpowder, together with the use of fire-arms, was introduced 
into China by the Tartars in the latter half of the thirteenth century.” 
Then, as to printing—an art said to be kno#n to them nine centuries before 
the Christian era^it is nothing better than a clumsy style of block printing, 
which tt^ey may have derived from the same source, as printing by means of 
engraved oylindeft was known and practised by the ancient Babylonians, as a 
visit tb tfte British Museum may readily convince the most sceptical. But 
in this, as in all other so-called Chinese inventions, they have continued 
immemorially in their infancy. The mental power of the Chinese for 
originality is thus skilfully crushed by the author we have just quoted 
fffom: “The imitative powers of the Chinese are very great, and it may in 
general be remarked that those nations which are least remarkable for 
original inventions succeed most readily in arts which are merely imitative.” 
Again, their claim to the invention of the mariners’ compass is questionable ; 
f6r the Jesuits introduced many of the sciences of Europe into China in the 
sixteenth, and early in the seventeenth, centuries; so that their imitative 
powers may have served them in this respect. The Jews are the best silk manu¬ 
facturers in the empire, and as to their vaunted porcelain, the forms of their 
invention, though not always inelegant, have neither the lightness* variety, 
nor beautiful outline of the Grecian vases, and their designs are wretched when 
compared with thq/se of European artists, either ancient or modern. But it 
is useless to multiply illustrations, for it is evident that their substantive mental 
power is wholly imitative. As to their morals, they .may lie summed up in 
two words—prolygamy and female infanticide. Their religion is atheism; 
for although the doctrine of metempsychosis has obtained some ground, 
the majority of the people have no belief in a future state ; no Sunday, no 
days set apart for public worship, but an abundance of temples, the priests of 
whieh subsist oh alms wrung from the hard grasp of the most avaricious, 
unbelieving,, and yet most superstitious people on the face of the globe. 

W’e must, however, bring our article to a close. That such a gigantic 
inertion should have subsisted so long is a marvel, and we thiqk we were 
justified in describing China as the great mystery of the East. As to 
its future, it is scarcely prudent to hazard a conjecture. This much, however,, 
we -may venture to say : that, with two languages, one written, a system of 
hieroglyphics known only to the initiated, ana another spoken, and both 
monosyllabic, with a rebellion raging,in the heart of the empire, and Euro¬ 
pean cannon thundering at the gates of the capital, to say nothing of 
the spurious Christianity professed by the rebels, and the extensive emigration 
to America and Australia now going on, which the Government cannot 
prevent, it would be hard .indeed to arrive at any other conclusion than that 
the whole cumbersome Chinese empire is trembling in the grasp of a destiny 
wkich neither the ancient disciples of Fo-hi, nor the followers of the amiable 
Confucius, could possibly have foreseen. 


SPEAK GENTLY. 


Speak gently, and be kind to all— 
Harsh words will gain no love; 
But gentle accents freely given 
Will win a home above. 

Speak gently, mother, to your child, 
Pain not his tender heart; 

And, in his childish grief or joy 
Take but a loving part. 

Speak gently, husband, unto her 
Whom you have vow’d to love ; 


Remember all our deeds on earth 
Are register’d above. 

Speak gently to the erring ones ; 

Kind words may win them back 
From evil thoughts and evil ways 
To Virtue’s own bright track. 

Speak gently, kindly, then to all. 

For life to us is given, 

By kindly deeds and gentle words, 

To be foretaste of Heaven. E. J. 0. 


FAMIL Y MAT TERS. 

Some people’s idea of contentment is to. sit in the house and see others 
stuck in the mud. 

If you are looking at a picture you try to give it the advantage of a good 
light. Be as courteous to your fellow creatures as you are to a picture. 

Decision and promptitude, even though sometimes a man may err for 
want of due deliberation, will, in the long run, more often conduct to success 
than a slow judgment that comes too late. 

If men could find the fabled fountain that is said to restore youth, and 
health, and beauty, with what eagerness they would rush to drink its waters ! 
Yet with scarcely less eagerness do they rush to drink of waters that bring 
upon them premature old age, and disease, and loathsome ugliness. 

What is a Snob ?—A snob may be known by several characteristics. He 
is polite to his superiors ; arrogant with those of lower station; fawns oil the 
rich ; snubs the poor, and pretends not to know bis own mother, when he 
chances to meet th« old lady in unfashionable clothes. He has plenty of 
brass and few brains; and is always uneasy from a suspicion that his intrinsic 
vulgarity may fail to be hidden by his outward gentility. 

Looking Backwaiid.— It is a melancholy business, as Time rows us one 
wa,y and we look the other, to see no sunshine sparkling on the wake of our 
life-boat. Better to navigate Lethe than be haunted with dismal recollec¬ 
tions. But on the other and brighter hand, what a pleasant thing it is, as we 
near the Great Harbour, to look astern upon a shining course!—to contem¬ 
plate, in the rearward distance, through which we fioated buoyantly and 
swiftly in the summer-tide of life, the light of our good deeds still lingering- 
like moonlight on the sea; to sit, as it were, in the serene and mellow twi¬ 
light^ of Age, and review through the telescope of Memory the “thousand 
isles” of Hope’s green archipelago, and the scenes of early friendship, and 
early loves, which are even now cheering with their matured blessings our 
peaceful decline ! There is no book more pleasant to read than the record of 
a well-spent past; no sermons more consoling than those preached from its 
soul-cheering texts. 


HINTS ON TRIMMINGS FOR DRESSES.— By Mrs. Adams. 


A pretty trimming for children’s dresses, either for hoys or girls, is to 
tack round the pelerine, bottom of dress, or round a jacket, a white sarsnet 
ribbon a little way from the edge ; after which, tack a braiding pattern on 
the ribbon, and proceed to braid it all over. Let the braid match the dress, 
blue, red, or any colour. The effect on the white ribbon is very good. I 
have seen on a black or dark green frock a red ribbon, and this braided with 
black or green, the ribbon to be two inches wide. The frock in 60me plain 
colour looks best, but. this is not positively necessary. 

The new clasp for the waist looks very pretty for little girls’ frocks or 
pelisses. Steel is very durable and pretty. 

Another kind of trimming is the stitched quilting, which is to be bought 
by the yard, and most beautiful it is. The machine-stitching is done to 
perfection; you can Jiave it any colour, and it is generally wide* and cuts to 
advantage. 

Another elegant trimming is black velvet in various widths, spotted with 
gold. All these trimmings I have seen on different ladies’ breakfast dresses, 
and exceedingly well they look, and may be depended upon for being good 
taste, either for little children or ladies. Do not put more joins in any 
trimming than can be avoided, and hide them in the corners if possible. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

The water in the Straits of Gibraltar, at the depth of 670 fathoms, is four 
times as salt as that at the surface. 

Accounts from the south of France state that the vintage is abundant, but 
that a lafge portion of the wine is of inferior quality, and will be used f6t 
distillation, so that there will be more brandy made this year than last. 

Recent experiments show that the leaves of the banaha, which growd 
abundantly in Africa and the "West Indies, furnish an excellent material for 
the manufacture of paper, when mixed with three times their Weight of rags. 

It is known that coffee grounds form a very fertilising material for soils. 
The consumption of coffee in this country amounts to nearly 18,000 tons 
annually. The grounds are usually thrown down the sink, washed away, and 
lost. If care were taken to throw them into the dusthole, an immense quantity 
of a substance as rich in nitrogen as guano, would be restored to the earth. 
This material would he invaluable to market gardeners and florists, and should 
receive their most prompt consideration. 

Oiling Leather. —Oils should hot be applied to dry leather, eg they 
would invariably injure it. If you wish to oil a harness, wet it ove* night* 
and in the morning it will be dry and supple; then apply neat’s foot oil in 
small quantities and with so much elbow grea^p as will insure its dissemi¬ 
nating itself throughout the leather. A soft, pliant harness is easy to handle, 
and lasts longer than a neglected one. Never use vegetable oils on leather, 
and among animal oils neat’s foot is the best .—Scientific American. 

Brown Paper Tarpawling. —There has recently been exhibited in the 
underwriters’ room at Lloyd’s an improved waterproof tarpawling for packing 
piy-poses, (also applicable for ship sheathing, either alone of in conjunction 
with felt,) which promises to be of great service to merchants or shippers in 
the foreign trade, and for which Mr. T. Briggs, of Manchester, has taken out 
a patent. It consists of tarred canvas, with a lining of brown paper, the 
paper being applied during the tarring of the canvas, and pressed together by 
a system of rollers while the tar is hot and in a liquid state. It appears well 
calculated to protect goods from the stains of tar, as well as external moisture 
; and wet. Professor Calvert, after a series of experiments upon this tarpawling, 
states that these results clearly show that brown paper placed between the 
tarpawling and the various kinds of packing materials prevents the goods 
from being stained by the mutual action of the materials upon one another. 

Astronomical Items. —The year 1861, which is fast approaching, will be 
the first of the 660th Olympiad. On the 11th of January there will be an 
annular eclipse—that is, one in which the apparent diameter of the moon being 
less than that of the sun, the border of the latter will be visible all round the 
moon. This, and another of the same kind, which is to take place on the 7th of 
July, will both be invisible at Paris. On the 31st of Beceriiber following 
there will he a total eclipse of the sun, partially visible at Paris. The general 
eclipse will begin at 11 h. 23m. a.m. ; but at Paris the commencement will 
not be visible until 2h. 2m. p.m. It will end at 4b. 8m. p.m. The 17th of 
December 1861 will witness a partial eclipse of the moon, visible at Paris; 
and on the 12th of November a transit of Mercury, partly visible at Paris, 
will take place—a somewhat rare occurrence in astronomy, though not so 
rare and important as a transit of Venus across the sun’s disc, the last of 
which occurred in 1769; nor will another be observable until 187.4. There 
will be six high tides in 1861, viz.:—On February 25, March 26, April 24, 
September 4, October 4, and November 24. 


SIGNS OF WEA THER. 

Whether clear or cloudy, a rosy sky at sunset presages fine weather; a red 
sky in the morning bad weather oV much wind, perhaps rain ; a gray sky in 
the morning, fine weather; a high dawn, wind; a low dawn, fair weather. 

Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell fine weather, with moderate or light 
breezes; hard-edged, oily-looking- clouds, wind. A dark, gloomy, blue sky 
is windy; but a light, bright,„blue sky indicates fine w'eather. Generally, 
the softer the clouds look the less wind (but perhaps more rain) may be 
expected; and the harder, more “ greasy,” rolled, tufted, or ragged, the 
stronger the coming wind will prove. Alsq, a bright yellow sky at sunset 
presages wind, a pale yellow, wet; and thus, by the prevalence of red, 
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vellow or gray tints, the ooming weather may be foretold almost exactly, if 
aided by instruments. Small, inky-looking clouds foretell rain; light scud 
clouds driving across heavy masses show wind and rain; but if alone, may 

indicate wind only. < , . 

High upper clouds crossing the sun, moon, or stars, in a direction different 
from that of the lower clouds, or the wind then felt below, foretell a change of 

wind. . 

After fine clear weather, the first signs m the sky of a coming change are 
usually light streaks, curls, wisps, or mottled patches of white distant clttuds, 
which increase, and are followed by an overcasting of murky vapour that 
grbft& into cloudiness. This appearance, more or less oily or watery, as wind 
. ot tain will prevail, is an infallible sign. 

tight, delicate, quiet tints or colours, with soft, undefined forms of clouds, 
indicate or accompany fine weather ; but gaudy or unusual hues, with hard, 
definitely-outlined clouds, foretell rain, and probably strong wind. 

When sea-birds fly out early and far to seaward, moderate wind and fair 
Weather may be expected. . When they hang about the land, or over it, some- 
tones flying inland, expect a strong wind, with stormy weather. As manv 
creatures besides birds are affected by the approach of rain or wind, suet 
indications should not be slighted by an observer who wishes to foresee 
weather. 

Remarkable clearness of atmosphere near the horizon; distant objects, 
such as hills, unusually visible ; or raised (by refraction), and what is called 
“ a good hearing day,” may be mentioned among.signs of wind, if not of wet, 
to.be expected. . . 

More than usual twinkling of the stars, indistinctness or apparent multir 
plication of the moon’s horns, halos, 11 wind dogs”‘(fragments or pieces of 
rainbows, sometimes called “ wind galls ”), seen on detached clouds, and the 
rainbow, are more or less significant of increasing wind, if not approaching 
rain, with or without wind. 

Lastly, the dryness dr dampness of the air, and its temperature (for the 
season) should always be considered, with other indications of change, or 
Continuance of wind and weather. 


STATISTICS. 


During the last fifteen years 1,613,115,000 eggs have been imported into 
the United Kingdom. 

Upwards of three thousand millions of money have been expended by Great 
Britain upon war and its establishments in the last sixty years, or at the rate 
of more than fifty-two millions annually. 

At the present time there exists in the British empire a total steam power 
equivalent to that of more than 8,000,000 horses, working ten hours a day; 
or if we add to this the engines afloat, we have a total of 11,000,000 of horse¬ 
power—a force vastly exceeding that of all the living horses in the kingdom. 

The average number of Bibles, Testaments, and religious works issued 
annually by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, is 38,000,000, printed in about 150 languages, 
and again sub-divided into dialects; and this is besides the large number 
published elsewhere. 

Mr. Hunt, F.R.S., the keeper of the mining records, estimates the value of 
the various clays and clay manufactures (not pottery), building and other 
stones and miscellaneous earthy matter worked in this country, at about 
£8,000,000, and the metals, metalliferous minerals, and coals, at Thirty 
millions of pounds sterling, annually. 

Homceopathy. —Some curious statistics have been lately published in 
Germany respecting Homoeopathy. According to these it appears that there 
are 3,254 homoeopathic doctors, of whom 1,612 are Americans. In France 
there are 403, in England 244, in Spain 94, in Belgium 26, in Holland 7, in 
Switzerland 34, in Italy 141, in Russia 67, and in Portugal 47- 

The Kingdom of Italy. —According to statistics published in a recenf 
number of the Rationale of Naples the population of the several provinces of 
which the Italian monarchy is likely to consist will be'as/olio ws Naples, 
6,843,355; Sicily, 2,208,392 ; Piedmont, 3,855,472; the island of Sardinia, 
547,112; Lombardy, 2,835,219; the Roman States,-minus Rome and 
Comarca, 2,681,771; Tuscany, 1,817,466; Modena, 600,676; Parma and 
Piacenza, 508,784; general total, 21,898,247. The Sardinian constitution, 
now the fundamental law of the new kingdom,"allots a deputy for every 
30,000 inhabitants, and therefore the number of deputies to be returned by 
each province to the Elective Chamber will be the following:—Naples, 228 ; 
Sicily, 74; Piedmont, 129; the island of Sardinia, 19; Lombardy, 95; 
the Roman States, 90; Tuscany, 61; Modena, 21; Parma and Piacenza, 17; 
grand total of deputies, 734. 

Crown Lands of Canada. —The report of the Commissioners of the 
Crown Lands of Canada for the last year serves again to remind us of the 
vast territorial extent of the colony, and the yet immense undeveloped 
resources which it possesses. Of the 212,000,000 acres in Canada which are 
drained by the St. Lawrence and its tributaries, there are not at present one- 
fifth which have been brought into cultivation. Each successive year, though 
it adds its hundreds and thousands of acres to the quantity disposed of, still 
leaves the great bulk untouched, and the absorption at the rate of a million 
of acres every year would require two centuries 'before the public lands of 
Canada were fully occupied. A large portion of the land of the colony, like 
that of every other oountry, is ill-adapted for cultivation ; but leaving a wide 
margin for the waste and uncultivable tracts, it will require at the present 
rate of progress more than 200 years to settle and cultivate the lands yet 
undisposed of. During the last year the quantity sold was but 401,000 
acres, and the average selling price was only a trifle over a dollar an acre, th^ 
total amount realised by sales being 475,000 dollars .—Canadian News, 


VARIETIES. 


A large body of workmen hav%,commenced the new fortifications between 
Sconce Point and the Needles, in the Isle of Wight. The cost of these forti¬ 
fications is estimated at £168,000. 

A Turkish journal, edited by Turks,, has just made its appearance at Con¬ 
stantinople, under the designation of The Translator of Events. The editors 
are said to be men of progress, and imbued with European ideas. 

A new hospital, under the title of the North London Hospital, for Con¬ 
sumption and diseases of the chest, has been opened for in-door patients as 
well as those requiring to be visited at their own homes, at Russell Place, 
Fitzroy Square. 

English and American W<5men. —An Englishwoman is in the prime of 
her attractions at the age of 35, while an American woman has usually begun 
to fade just ten years earlier. Reason: an Englishwoman takes air and 
exercise; American ditto takes airs and no exercise. 

A Grove of Giants.— The San Francisco papers announce the dis¬ 
covery of a new forest of mammoth trees in Tullare county, extending eight 
miles, and embracing a vast number of trees exceeding thirty feet in diameter, 
and three hundred feet high. One tree is reported to measure one hundfeft 
and twenty-three feet in circumference. 

The Female Telegraphers. —The Electric and International Company 
employ nearly two hundred young women at their various offices, and speeches 
occupying entire pages of this paper have been transmitted from the north, and 
transferred to writing in a few hours by young wolhen alone, and with 
wonderful accuracy. This success is a great encouragement to those who 
have the conduct of new institutions where men have not yet gained exclusive 
possession.— Trnes. 

Want of Sobriety in the Army. —In a recent speech at Gate&hfcad Mr. 
Hutt said It Was one of his duties, as Paymaster-General,-to distribute 
ensions to suffering and disabled soldiers who were desirous to quit the army, 
t was his business to make inquiries as to the eauses of their incapacity. - He 
would venture to say—and he should say it with less confidence if he did net 
know that the statement was borne out by the highest military authorities* by 
men who gathered their opinions from the practical scenes of real life—that 
the abuse of intoxicating liquors was more destructive to the noble force than, 
all the combined evils of privation to which they were exposed—more so than 
their exposure to unhealthy climates and direct conflict with the enemy.” 

New Stamps.—A -new adhesive stamp has been prepared and issued itr 
agreements and contracts]; and, “Wherever any such adhesive stamp shall he 
used, every party to the agreement who shall sign the same shall also, at the 
time of so signing, write upon or across the stamp his name, End the date of 
the day and year of writing the same, so that the stamp may be appropriated 
to the instrument, and effectually cancelled and rendered incapable oi being 
used for any other; and in default thereof, the stamp shall be of no avail; 
and proof of the said writing upon or across the stamp, as hereby required, 
shall be a necessary part of the evidence of the agreement in any case where 
such agreement is not stamped with an impressed stamp.”—23 & 24 Yict., 
c. 3, s. 12. 

Manchester Free Libraries.— The corporation of Manchester has now 
in operation a more complete system of libraries than any other city in 
England, having, in addition to the reference department* not fewer thaii 
four lending libraries and the same number of newsrooms. In all department* 
the aggregate issues'of books have been in 1859-60, 323,829 volumes, or a 
daily average of 1,250 volumes. Notwithstanding this large circulation, 
this admirable feature again presents itself—viz., that no losiftte or cases of 
injury have occurred which have not been made good either by the readers 
themselves or by their guarantees. In the newsroom a very large increase in 
the number of readers is perceptible, there being now a daily average of 
2,957. The total number of volumes at present on the shelves of the 
reference and lending libraries is 53,745. 


THE RlDD LER. 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 915. 

Riddle: Rome. Charade: Green-horn, 

Rebus : Hare; Ant; Venison; Endive; lion; Olive; Canterbury; Kemble .— Havelock* 

The following answer all: H. G. W.—Tew.—W. C. H. B.—Grove Terrace—Mordey. 
—E. H. V.—Summers.—Dolops.—Motherwit.—Lockley.—King.—Davis.—Champion. 

—D. C. J.—Chi'ysalis.—Henrietta.—Tootell.-- Kindle and Charade: Nero.—Mercedes. 

—C. T.— Lemuel.— Hey.- Riddle and Rebus: Leslie.—W. J. R.—H. M. — Napier. 

- Charade and Rebus : Lager wall.—Mayer.—Hill.—Dawkes.- Riddle: P. C.—Moss. 

—Errington.—Amer.—Sadler.—John Henry.- Charade: Thomoso.—Cosser.—B. R, 

- -Rebus: C. J. P.—D. S. D. 

arithmetical questions. 

1. They will finish the work in 200 days. 

2. First, 30 yards — 1080 inches ; 1080 2 = 1160400 hiches; and this, cliMded by the 
diameter, is equal to 933120 inches, or 14 miles 1280 yards t that he would walk to wind the 
thread off the pole. 

3. Length of Side, 874 4652 yards; End, 5 , 534r8 yards. 

The following agree with all ; Veritas.—Walsh.—Wood.—Carr.—Rawsteme. 

With 1st and 3 rd.—Ilill.—Powell.—Mordey.—G. Richardson.—Summers.—Sadler.— 

M. A.—Wardle. —Hey. —Tootell. —Spring.- With 1st and 2nd.— D. S. D. 

With id.—Moss.— Amer. — Lagerwall.- -Hogg.—Lamming.—Dolops.'—Lemuel.—J. 
Richa/dson—R. James.- With 2nd.— Rollinson.- With 3rd. —Templfei-Motherwit. 

Nil Sine Labore.— In the solution of the 3rd question in No. 916, for 5 ^ = 2 x r 

d x 

= 0, read 5 * 2 x - r = 0. 

Solutions which , arrived too late to be inserted m their proper places in No. 916 Nestor. 
—Moss.—Myra M.—Travers. —Cartwright, —Itorthington.—Rollinson. —Sarnia. 
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RANDO M REA DINGS. 

"V^hy is the present Lord Mayor' of London* smaller than Tom Thutnb ?— 
Because he is only one Cubit (18 inches), whereas Tom Thumb was 25 
inches. 

Unsocial old Snarl says that love is a combination of diseases—an affection 
of the heart, and an inflammation of the brain. 

A young lady whe was perfectly thunder-struck at hearing of her friend’s 
engagement, has since been provided with a lightning-rod. 

The Chinese, after a long period of wet weather, when they have prayed 
vainly for relief, put their idols out in the rain, to see how they like it. 

Lord Braxfield, a Scotch judge, once said tq an eloquent culprit at the bar, 
“ You’re a vera.clever cniei, mon; but I’m thinking ye wad be nane the 
waur o’ a hangin’.” 

A person having wilfully put an end to his life, by drowning in a canal, the 
coroner’s jury returned a verdict of “Felo de se.” Upon hearing it, a French¬ 
man exclaimed,Not de sea, for he fell in de canal.” 

When Fox had ruined himself, and a subscription for him was talked of, 
some one asked how they .thought “he would take it.” “Take it,” cried 
Selwyn, suddenly lighting up, “why, quarterly, to be sure!” 

A crooked gentleman, on his arrival at Bath, was asked by another, what 
place he had travelled from ? “I came straight from London,” replied he. 
“Bid you so?” said the other. “Then you have been terribly warped by 
the way! ” 

A man the other day was brought before a country magistrate for poaching 
in preserved covers. “So, my man,” said the worthy justice, “you’ve got 
into a preserve, eh! ” “ Noa,” said the man; “ please your worship, I’ve got 
into a pickle.” 

A doctor in Wisconsin being disturbed one night by a burglar, and 
having no ball or shot for his pistol, noiselessly loaded the weapon with dry, 
hard pills, and gave the Intruder a “dose” which he thinks will go far 
towards curing the rascal of a very bad ailment. 

A young lady who gave herself many airs, having contemplated a sojourn 
to France, a friend expressed a doubt whether she would condescend to talk 
English when she came back. “ Oh,” said one, who knew what her powers of 
language were, “ she’ll never forget the vulgar tongue! ” 

Bose, private secretary to Louis XIV., having married his daughter to M* 
Portial, president of the parliament, was constantly receiving from his son-in- 
law complaints of his daughter’s ill-temper. To one of these he at length 
answered, that he was fully convinced of her misconduct, and was resolved 
to punish her for it; in short, if he heard any more of it he would disinherit 
her. He heard no more. 

During the residence of the Prince of Wales at Oxford it was not un¬ 
natural that the dons should pay him a good deal of attention, with a view to 
future preferment. One of them, however, who is remarkable for his inde¬ 
pendent spirit, when his turn came to preach the University sermon, chose 
the following for his text:—“There is a lad here which hath five barley 
loaves and two small fishes, but what are they among so many ? ” 

During the recent meeting of the Emperors at Warsaw a ballet, entitled 
“ Bobert and Bertrand, or the Two Thieves,” was being performed at the 
theatre; but on account of the simultaneous presence of the two Emperors at 
the performance, the police, to show them an attention as witty as it was 
delicate, ordered the piece to be called on the bills, for that night only, 
“Bobert and Bertrand,” ai.d suppressed the second half of the title, namely, 
“ The Two Thieves.” 

When the late King of Denmark was visiting England he very frequently 
honoured Sir Thomas Bobinson with his company, though the knight spoke 
French in a very imperfect manner, and the king had scarcely any knowledge 
of English. One day, when Sir Thomas was in company with the late Lord 
Chesterfield, he boasted much of his intimacy with the king, and added, 
“ that he believed the monarch had a greater friendship for him than any man 
in England.” “ How report lies! ” exclaimed Lord Chesterfield; “ I heard 
no later than to-day, that you never met but a great deal of bad language 
passed between you.” 

By fastidious people Margate has -frequently been termed “ a continuation 
of Wapping,” and wagers have been laid that at least one lady on board the 
steamer “ thither bound ” would recognise her laundress or housemaid. A 
celebrated musical composer—a wag in his way—recently visited the Isle of 
Thanet, and, while pacing the deck during a heavy squall, was extremely 
annoyed to perceive that the spray had damaged the lace and other 'finery in 
which a young lady (as he supposed) had bedizened herself. She “ heeded not,” 
but, turning to an elderly female, who proved to be her mother, exclaimed, 
“ La! an’t the waves jut like our soap-suds ? ” The mamma was wroth, and 
speedily doffed her gentility, by saying, “ Hang it, why when you comes out 
a lady, can’t you leave the tub at home ? ” 

A somewhat amusing case came recently before the magistrates in a small 

town in Somersetshire. A man calling himself “ Professor-” lectured 

on “Electro-Biology;” and under his magic passes a young man on the 
platform took it into his head that a gentleman near him was a young 
woman. Under the direction of the “ Professor ” the mesmerised youth 
fell deeply in love with the supposed lady, and upon a further order 
from the same person, he sprang up, clasped his arms round the 
object .of his affection, and kissed him several times, in spite of all 
the resistance he could offer. The person assaulted in this manner was, of 
course, highly indignant, and although the Western Flying Fost informs its 
readers that the professor “has the power of subjugating human beings and j 
moulding them to his will,” the insulted gentleman walked up to the platform 
and gaye the lecturer a sound thrashing with a walking-stick, I 


A High Bent.—A hole in the crown of your hat. • , 

Mtneralogical Discovery by an Irishman.—How to turn brass into 
gold—“Marry an heiress.”— Punch. 

Inscription on the Guards’ Memorial.—“ To those who fell by their 
comrades.” Are we also to'have a memorial to those who fell by the enemy ? 

A “Bull” Somewhere.—A western paper says', “ A cow was struck by 
lightning and instantly killed, belonging to a physician, who had a beautiful 
calf four years old.” 

A Phonetic Translation.—A sporting Somersetshire farmer, who had 
been welcomed one morning at the mansion, stalked up to the fireplace, over 
which he observed the well-known motto, “Fro aris et foots” (for our 
religion and firesides.) “ Ah ! squire,” exclaimed the honest yeoman, “ I see 
you be all for the ares and foxes up there too.” 

English at Last!—A Yorkshireman having occasion to visit France, 
was dumfounded to find, on reaching Calais, that men, women, and children, 
all spoke French. In the height of the perplexity which this occasioned 
he retreated to bed, and was awakened in the morning by the cock crowing; 
whereupon he burst into a wild exclamation of astonishment and delight, 
and exclaimed, “Thank goodness there’s English at last!” 

Etiquette of Advertising.—A servant recently advertised for a situa¬ 
tion, and the wife of a merchant sent to make inquiries about her. The girl 
called at the house of the inquirer the next morning, and apologised for so 
doing, stating that she was* passing through the street and thought she 
would* call.—“ I sent for you,” said the housekeeper, “ and thought of 
course you would come.”—“No, marm,” replied the girl; “when a ‘lady’ 
advertises for a place, it is expected that the person wanting her services will 
call. That is the etiquette of advertising! ” 

Choosing a Profession.—“W here were you yesterday, you rascal?” 
said a country pedagogue to one of his pupils.—“I was out in the fields 
alone.”—“ Well, but what were you doing in the fields, sir—picking 
berries?”—“No, sir; I was out alone, by myself.”—“But what were you 
doing?” — “I was meditating.”—“Meditating upon what?”—“I was 
meditating upon what I’d be when I got to be grow’d up—printer, lawyer, 
doctor, or schoolmaster, and took the field for it.”—“ Brave boy ! What was 
your conclusion?”—“I thought as how I’d be a schoolmaster—they live 
easy, and I like to give lickins.” 

Witty Pat.—A n Irish soldier of the regiment fell asleep in a winehouse, 
and was taken and carried before Massena, who asked him, through the 
medium of an Irish officer in his array, what was the strength of the Light 
Division. The prisoner answered that it was ten thousand men; at which 
Massena appeared displeased. “What’s the matter with the Giniral?” asked 
Paddy. “ He says that you are telling him lies.” “ Och! then, if he don’t 
believe me, tell him to attack them with ten thousand men, and, if they don’t 
lick him, I’ll be surprised.” By the connivance of his countryman, Paddy 
rejoined his regiment, and reported that he had been “ on a visit to the French 
Giniral.”— Moorson*s History of the 52 nd Foot. 

The Deaf Crier. —In an assize court the crier was old and deaf. “ Call 
Arabella Hanks,” said the judge. Entertaining much doubt of the name, 
the poor crier arose from his seat and said with a much-puzzled look, “ What, 
your lordship ? ”—“Call Arabella Hanks, crier,” repeated the judge, much 
provoked. The old crier thereupon, with a countenance indicating both 
doubt and desperation, in his loudest voice called out, “ Yaller Belly Shanks ! 
Yaller Belly Shanks ! ! Yaller Belly Shanks! ! ! come into court! ” It is 
needless to say that the seriousness of the court was compromised; and quiet 
was restored only to be again disturbed by the laughter caused by the crier, 
who, in answer to the court as to whether or not the witness replied, said, 
“ No, my lord; and I don’t believe there is such a person in the town, for 
I’ve lived here forty years, and I never heerd of him before!” 

“Pulverised Potato.”—O ne of your foppishly-got-up exquisites, with 
small cane, eye-glass, &c., &c., dropped into a tavern a few days since for 
dinner. His fastidiousness caused much merriment to those who sat near 
him at the table, and he was pretty well observed by all. Matters reached a 
climax when the “fellah” caUed to a waitress, and slowly taking in her 
features by the aid of his pretty one-eyed spectacle, drawled out: “Isay, 
waitaw, have you any more pulverized potataw ? ” The poor dumfounded 
waitress modestly asked—“Any more what, sir?”—“Pulverized potataw, 
my girl—pulverized potataw; and please be expeditious in placing it before 
me! ” It isn’t likely the girl would have known that the gentleman meant 
mashed potatoes, had he not pointed energetically to a dish of that vegetable, 
which had just been placed upon the table. The laughter, silent but hearty, 
in which his neighbours indulged, nearly deprived them of the benefit of what 
they were eating, and the story made a good joke for the day. 


CBINOLINE. 


What is it makes my form so round ? 

My waist so neat and clean ? 

If in such graces I abound, 

’Tia thanks to Crinoline ! 

But still I must confess, in sooth, 

In many a scrape I’ve been ; 

There’s no denying the sad truth— 
’Twas through my Crinoline. 

When by my side I wish him stay, 
Upon his arm to lean, 

He keeps his distance—well he may— 
I’ve so much Crinoline ! 


What was it hook’d upon a post. 

And let my boots be seen 
When I was on the Thanet coast? 

My naughty Crinoline! 

By omnibus I wish’d to go ; 

The bus guard then was seen 
With shoulder to the—wheel ? No, no, 
!Twas to my Crinoline! 

To something beautifully less, 

Soon to subside I moan ; 

To be no longer quizz’d, I’ll dress 
All void of Crinoline. L, 
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